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‘W oofterism””’ 


kn Attack On Superficial 
dies of the American Negro 


by 


Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois 


AStatement” in Reply 
; by 


Edwin R. Embree, President 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


Football in Negro Colleges 


“(Deep Dixie’?— A Story in Verse 
by Heba Jannath 


A Counsellor of the People 


News of Negroes Throughout the 
World 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 
FIFTEEN CENTS THE COPY 





Evidences of the Value of 
Self-Help and the Policies 
and Services of the 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 
QF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


New Home Office Bldg. in the Time of Stress 


Now Under Construction 


The Annual Statement of this Corporation, which will be submitted 
in the near future to the various Insurance Departments, and a sum- 
mary of which will be published later in this and other periodicals, will 
show that this Corporation paid during 1930, to its Policyholders for 
Sick, Accident and Death Claims, a total of $383,490.76; and to its Field 
Force, embracing supervisors, agents and clerks, a total of $303,915.51; 
the two sums being 92% of the Gross Premium Income for the year. 
The above payments do not include any provisions for Reserve, Taxes, 
Home Office and other items of expense. 


Since the Premiums paid this Corporation for Insurance Protection 
or Benefits are largely the sums that would be spent for pleasure, cigars, 
gum and the like, were it not for the persistent efforts of its Field staff, 
the reader can readily see the good results in self-help to the policy- 
holders and race people from the wise handling by this Corporation of 
such mites; and, consequently that this Corporation operates primarily 
for the benefit of its Policvholders and Employees. 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 


Home Office: 525-7-9 N. Second Street, Richmond, Va. 


LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Operating in Virginia, District of Columbia and New Jersey 





























THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
through 
The American Church Institute For Negroes 


Operates Large System of Schools in Southern States 

Land and Farm Plants Over 3,000 Acres 
Property and Endowment $3,500,000 
Students in Winter Session—3,600 \ 
Students in Summer Activities 5,500 f 

This system of schools is operated practically free of debt. 

Its Theological School sends out clergymen. 

Its College—Teachers and other professional workers. 


Skilled workers Farmers Plumbers 
Its Industrial Schools— { Nurses Bookkeepers Electricians 
Teachers Stenographers Tailors, etc., etc. 


Southern Dioceses support these schools in proportion to means quite as fully as the Northern 
Dioceses. The Bishop of a Diocese in which a school is located accepts active responsi- 
bility for local direction and financial assistance. 


The Schools with their Principals (who may be communicated with directly) are as follows: 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA, 
Rev. Edgar H. Goold, A.M., President 
ST. PAUL NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA, 
Rev. J. Alvin Russell, A.M., Principal Rev. James S. Russell, D.D., Principal Emeritus 
BISHOP PAYNE DIVINITY SCHOOL, PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, D.D., Principal and Dean 
FORT VALLEY HIGH AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA, 
Henry A. Hunt, A.B., Principal 
VOORHEES NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
J. E. Blanton, Principal 
HOFFMAN-ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, MASON, TENNESSEE, 
Rev. George A. Stams, Principal 
ST. MARK’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 
Rev. Charles W. Brooks, Principal 
GAUDET NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA, 
B. P. Smith, Principal 


Contributions and Legacies are Solicited 


The Rt. Rev. JAMES DeWOLF PERRY, D.D., President 
Rev. ROBERT W. PATTON, D.D., Director 
Mr. LOUIS J. HUNTER, Treasurer 
WALLACE A. BATTLE, A.M., Field Secretary 


281 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














CLUBS, CHURCHES and other ORGANIZATIONS 
CAN RAISE MONEY 


through The Crisis Co-operative Circulation Campaign Feb. 15 — Apr. 15 
For 25 yearly subscriptions to THE CRISIS, TEN DOLLARS will be given 


For 50 yearly subscriptions to THE CRISIS, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS will be given 


Write for campaign material TODAY! 


Address: Business Department, THE CRISIS 
69 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











When Buying Mention The Crisis 











AUTOMOBILES 


KENNERLY AND PETERS 


The Ultra-Modern Garage 
Everything for the car 


41 West 144th St., New York City 
Edgecombe 9800 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


When in Need of Competent and Reliable Help 


Domestic, Commercial, industrial, Call 
Hopkins Employment Agency 


206 Lenox Avenue Near 120th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


All References Investigated 
Prompt Service 
Phone Harlem 7-0086-0087 
Henrietta Hopkins, Mer. 


GEORGE E. VOTING 


LICENSED EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


2143-2149 Seventh Ave. 
Near 127th St. (Room 107) 
NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE 


. STEPHENS” AGENCY 


A. W. & J. E. Stephens 


INSURANCE 


2297 Seventh Avenue 
At 135th Street 
EST. 1921 Phones Tillinghast 5-4315 & 5-9089 





JEW ELRY and REGALIA 





Fine Watch and Jewelry Repairing 
CLAUDE N. CAMPBELL 


Jeweler 


Jewelry, Silverware, Watches, Clocks, 
Diamonds, Pearls 


218 W. 145th St. New York City 


RS. B. E. DE TOSCANO 


Oldest Colored Regalia Establishment in the City 
Designer and Dealer in 
BANNERS and FLAGS 
Badges, Jewels, Regalias 
Supplies all Societies 
Estimates Given 
Prices Reasonable 
235 W. 133rd St. New York City 
Established 1887 Phone Bradhurst 4959 


MORTICIANS 


Phone Edgecombe 9049 Beautiful Chapel Free 


RODNEY DADE & BROS. 


Efficient and Reliable Service 
2244 Seventh Avenue New York City 


(Corner of 132nd St.) 


Prices to suit all 
Our references—anyone of the many we have served 


H. Adolph Howell Funeral Church, Inc. 


The only dedicated Funeral Church in Harlem 
Automobiles for hire for all occasions 
2332 Seventh Ave., New York City 

George E. West, Pres 

Harold H. Hedgeman, Licensed Manager 
Telephone Audubon 9239 
MOTTO: “EFFICIENCY” 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 


D. G. Howell Evelyn Cooper Howell 
HOWELL & HOWELL 


Licensed Funeral Directors 


Prompt, Efficient Service 
Notary Public 


Phone 111 W. 132nd St. 
Tillinghast 5-1394 New York City 


Tel. HArlem 7-8684 C. P. STERRETT, Mgr. 


NORMAN B. STERRETT & SON 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


2107 5th Ave. New York 
Near 129tb St. 
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In The Crisis’ New York City 


Directory 


are listed stores and services that insure 
courtesy, efficiency and the highest appre- 
ciation of your patronage. 
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MERCHANDISE 








Largest Negro Laundry in New York City 
A Service for Every Home 


THE BELSTRAT LAUNDRY, INC. 


51 W. 140th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bradhurst 4282 


H. H. FRANCIS 
The Hatter 


OLD HATS MADE LIKE NEW 

NEW HATS MADE TO ORDER 
2441 Seventh Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Cor. 142nd St. Phone Bradhurst 6384 


GUIRTY’S HAT SHOPPE 
Harlem’s Leading Colored 
HAT SHOPPE 
101 W. 135th Street 


(Near Lenox Avenue) 


New York City 


“Try us for Dependable Service” 


Harlem Multigraphing Service Co. 
Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 

Office Form Printing 
2025 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephone HArlem 7-5359 
Public Stenography — Direct Mail Advertising 


Braithwaite Business School 


“THE SCHOOL THAT GETS RESULTS” 
Established 1920 


ae and Secretarial Courses 
Spring Class Begins February 23 
Students Qualify for Positions in 6 to 9 
Capable and Practical Teachers 


2376 - 7th Ave. New York City 


Months 


“Poise is Power’’ 


Bush-Banks’ School of Expression 


respomenre. PRINCIPLES OF DRAMATIC 
ART, NATURAL DRAMATICS AND POisE 
“SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO CHILDREN” 
Write 
OLIVIA WARD BUSH-BANKS 


Personal Instructor 
217 West 123 Street New York City 


Mme. Tempy Smith’s 
School of 
MUSIC — DANCING — DRAMATIC ART 
PIANO — VOICE — VIOLIN 
And all instruments taught 


SPECIALISTS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
Concert Talent supplied Anywhere 
Write 
722 St. Nicholas Ave. N. Y. ¢. 
AUdubon— 3-9765 


EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 
At the Mary Edward’s Johnson Schools 


Boarding Schools for Refined 
Colored Children 


Under 12 years of age 
2042 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
(cor. 126th St.) 

Mrs. J. C. Young, Principal. 


Girls 12 years and up 
37 TUCKAHOE ROAD, YONKERS, 
NEW YORK 
Mrs. Mary E. Johnson, Principal 


Capable Teachers. Everything Modern. 
Open for Inspection, and Enrollment. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & C0. 


UBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tat 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students 


198 West 134th St., New York City 


Harry—PRAMPIN—Laura 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Teaching 
String Piano Brass 
Lessons in Theory of Music 
131 W. 136th Street 
Audubon 3-1987 New York City 


“The art of singing in more than one voice fe atured.” 


Mme. Hurd Fairfax Studios 


TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 
Concerts and Recitals — Dates Open 
Assistant, Luther E. Jones—Concert Pianist and 
Organist 
Professional Accompanist—Reci 
2335 - 7th Ave., Apt. 1, Phone Gheahuret 2-9797 


Correspondence Invited 


COLUMBIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Courses in All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition 
Individual Instruction by Eminent European Artists and Teachers. 
Orchestra Training—Public Appearance Assured—Diplomas Awarded 


456 WEST 145TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THE CRISIS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A Record of the Darker Races 


W. E. B. Du Bots, Epiror IRENE C. MALVAN, Business MANAGER 


It is conducted 
Herbert J. Seligmann. 


Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
by an Editorial Board, consisting of W. E. B. DuBois, Editor-in-chief, James Weldon Johnson, Walter White and 


Volume 39, No. 3. 


Contents for March, 1931 nits ies ae 


FORECAST 


Page 
COVER. A Chief of the Sara-Djindjés of the French Central Africa 


AS THE EAGLE SOARS 
We shall announce in the April 
ROW FLIES ; 
oe vee CRISIS the most outstanding event 


WOOFTERISM. By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois in the promotion of Negro litera- 


A STATEMENT BY EDWIN R. EMBREE, President of the Julius 


ture that has occurred since the 
Rosenwald Fund 


year that Paul Laurence Dunbar 


and Charles W. Chesnutt published 


A Criticism of the Report on Negro Industry Financed by 
Rosenwald Fund and a Statement by the Fund. 


A COUNCELLOR OF THE PEOPLE. By I. J. K. Wells. Illus- their immortal works. 


trated 
The Life of a Negro Lawyer. 


NEGRO FOOTBALL STANDARDS. By George W. Streator 


Professionalism in Colored Colleges. 


DEEP DIXIE. A Short Story in Verse. By Heba Jannath. Illustrated 


The April Crisis will have a pic- 
ture and a drawing and other matter 
about the Lord in “The Green Pas- 


tures.” We hope, also, to begin in the 
A Tragedy of the South Fearlessly Told. 





April Crisis our great debate on Ne: 
N. A. A. C. P. BRANCH ACTIVITIES. Illustrated gro Religion between Clarence Dar: 


News From Our Far-Flung Field. row and Bishop Jones. 


ALONG THE COLOR LINE. Illustrated 


Portraits of the President of Hampton Institute, the Harmon Prize 
Winners, Hall Jobnson’s Choir, Charlotte W. Murray and Otbers, 
Together with a Cartoon on Lynching, by Lorenzo Harris. 


Aaron Douglas has done remarkable 
frescos in the Fisk University Library 
and in the Palmer House, Chicago. We 
THE BORDERLAND IN AFRICA. By Irving Windfield Under- 

hill, Jr. 


News from the German Camerouns. 


shall speak of this work next month. 


Gustavo E. Urrutia will explain to 
THE BROWSING READER 


The Years Books and Periodical Notice With Reviews on James 
Weldon Jobnson’s “St. Peter’, the Julius Rosenwald Fund’s Report, and 
George Schuyler’s “Black No More”. 


our readers the attitude of the Cuban 


Negro in the present Revolution. 


POSTSCRIPT. By W. E. B. Du Bois Also: An Easter Cover—Articles 


Editorials on Richard B. Harrison, William Pickens, the Detroit 
Christians, Liberia and Advice for Buying Books. 


rE aE i eT 


on Education—New Poetry. 








The Crisis is published monthly and copyrighted by the National As- 
ee for the Advancement of Colored People at 69 Fifth Avenue, 
Th. York, N.Y. 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. 
we date of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. 

en the subscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address 
°1 @ subscriber may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and 


new address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manu- 
scripts and drawings relating to colored people are desired. T must 
be accompanied by return postage and while THE Crisis uses every care # 
assumes no responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered as second 
class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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GRENIER W. TURNER 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 


TURNER FOR 
5 ELECTRICAL WORK |; 


SHOW ROOM Near 130th St. 
2192 Seventh Ave. UNiversity 4-1020 now vork City 


REAL ESTATE 


ANTILLEAN HOLDING CO., INC. 


Augustine A. Austin, President 
167 W. 145th Street 
New York City 


Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 


Ss. J. COTTMAN 
Real Estate Operator 
City and Suburban Property 

Co-operative Apartments 


2303 Seventh Ave., New York 
Phone Bradburst 1048 


Cc. D. KING 


Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgages, 
Property Management 


146 W. 138th Street 
New York City 


Telepbone Bradburst 3517 


EDWARD J. WILLIS 


Real Estate—Insurance 


736 ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE 
New York City 
Telephone BRadhurst 2—4673 
Let your money grow with New York City. 


RESTAURANTS 





ELLERBE’S 
TEA ROOM and RESTAURANT 


Strictly Home Cooking 
gular Dinners 


Re 
We Also Specialize in Home Made Pies, 
akes and Ice 


eam 

Open from ff A.M. to 12:30 Midnight 
205 W. 130th St. New York City 
Near 7th Ave. Phone Bradhurst 0662 


Meals served from 
9 A.M. to 11:30 P.M. 


THE SILVER SPOON 


Henry T. Poindexter, Prop. 
Home Cooking A Specialty 


2357 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 


he 
BurreLt Memorial Hosprrat t 
Roanoke, Va. t 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 


When Your Boy Grows Up 


he needs a program 
of outside guidance 


There is no other organization better equipped 
for this important service 
than your local 


Y. M. 


HEALTH, 
RECREATION, 
FELLOWSHIP, 

TRAINING— 
are all to be found 
within your home 

town Y.M.C.A. 
WHY NOT 
JOIN TODAY? 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

West 135th Street Branch, 181 W. 135th 
St. With dormitory 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Glenarm Branch, 2800 Glenarm St. 
With dormitory 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at 
Francis St. With dormitory 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Druid Hill Avenue Branch, 1619 Druid 
Hill Avenue. With dormitory 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Carlton Avenue Branch, 405 
Avenue. With dormitory 
GERMANTOWN, PHIL., PA. 
West Rittenhouse Branch, 132 W. Rit- 
tenhouse St. 


Carlton 


Fraternal Hospital School 


years’ course to High School Grad- 
meral Nursing to young women, be- 
tween the ages of 19-85, in an accredi 
modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
slso aMfilistion with 300 bed Hospital. 
Apply to Supt. 
42 Dersey St. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


The Whittaker Memorial Hospital 


accredited school for nurses 


Offers a three year course in general nursing to 
High School graduates over eighteen years of age; 
monthly cash allowance 


Apply to M. R. Holmes, R.N. 
Supt. of School of Nursing 
1014 28th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


C. A. 


To Men and Boys in 
a strange city, the 
Associations listed 
on this page offer 
the 


home and the joys 


comforts of 


of new friendships, 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
726 W. Division St. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Forster Street Branch, 628 Forster St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Twelfth Street Branch, 1816 
With dormitory 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Water Street Branch 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Pine Street Branch, 2846 Pine Boulevard 
With dormitory 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
3763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 


12th St. 


World Day of Prayer 
February 20, 1931 


Observed in 45 Countries and 2000 
towns in U. S. 


Portion of offerings for Christian Social 
Service among Negro migrants. Negro 
executives at centers 


Secure literature and information 
Council of Women for Home Missions 
105 East 22nd St. New York City 
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THE NATIONAL 
NEGRO HYMN 
“LIFT EVERY VOICE AND SING” 


By James Weldon and J. Rosamond Johnson 


Order Copies Today for Your School, 
Church, Lodge and Home. 
Male or Mixed Voices—I5Sc. 
100 copies—$12.50. 
Song, Voice and Piano—35c. 


OUR SIX 
OTHER BEST SELLERS 


THE PEANUT VENDOR (Cuban Sensation) 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 
(World-Famous March) 
GREEN PASTURES (Wonderful New Spiritual) 
THE GLOW WORM (Unusual Song Classic) 
SONG OF THE ISLANDS (Hawaiian Success) 
DOWN SOUTH (American Characteristic) 


Price—40c a copy 


Edw. B. Marks Music Co. 
Dept. C. 


223 W. 46th St. New York City 








YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Why Not Visit The 
HOLY LAND. 


JUNE 20th TO AUGUST 10th 


$735 


Including 
A GLORIOUS 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Naples, Egypt, Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Jordan, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Galilee, 
Athens, Constantinople, Rome. 
with 
Travel study courses for ministers, teachers, 
students, and others with college credit. 
ALSO 
FIFTH ANNUAL 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


JULY 18th TO AUGUST 25th $565 
VISITING 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, 
BELGIUM, FRANCE 


For full information write 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Hampton, Va., or 
ARNOLD GRAF, Manager 
110 East 42nd St., New York City 


HOTEL ROCKLAND 


LARGEST COLORED HOTEL IN NEW YORK CITY 
HOT AND COLD WATER IN EACH ROOM 


IMMACULATELY CLEAN 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 


SPECIAL RATES: DAILY OR WEEKLY 
Phone Harlem 9622 


3 to 13 West 136th Street 


The Place to Be Comfortable 
in New York 


is the 


HOTEL OLGA 


695 LENOX AVENUE 
(cor. 145tb St.) 


NEW YORK CITY 


All Rooms Have Outside 
Exposure 


Running Hot and Cold 
Water in Each Room 


Subway and Surface Cars 
at Door 


Efficient Service at 
Reasonable Rates 


Ed. H. Wilson, Proprietor 
Telephone: Audubon 3796 


Mention 


New York, N. Y. 


THE PHILLIS WHEATLEY ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“NOT AN INSTITUTION—A HOME” 


135 Guest Rooms for Women and Girls 


S74 Hee 
ILLIS WHEATLEY? 
ASSOCIATION 


COT 
Uy 


PUI 
CTT rey herent ri 


The Phillis Wheatley Association. rnese doors are 
never closed to worthy girls. 


Cleveland is now one of the largest educational 
centers in America. Why not attend school here? 


The Phillis Wheatley Association offers private 
rooms from $3.75 to $7.00 per week. Its cafeteria 
is one of the finest east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Desk and elevator service twenty-four hours. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 
4450 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 


205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephones 
BRADHURST 1131 
AUDUBON 4343 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There’ are 
Hotels, but 
Better than 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, prop. 


other 
none 
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As the Eagle Soars 


My country is the world; my countrymen are mankind. 





Prospectus of the Public Liberator, 1830. 


I AM in earnest. I will not equivocate; I will not excuse; I will 
not retreat a single inch; and I will be heard! 







Salutatory of the Liberator, Jan. 1, 1831. 


I WILL be as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice. 


The Liberator. Vol. i. No. 1, 1831. 









As the Crow Flies 


We learn with deep distress that 
one of the complications of the Chi- 
nese situation is that members of the 
Russian nobility now out of a job are 
becoming servants of rich Chinese 
merchants, which is upsetting the 
world of color in the East. 

€ 


There are 9,000,000 persons out of 
work in Europe and 6,000,000 out of 
work in the United States. All of 
which shows the supreme genius of 
the white race for organizing in- 
dustry. 

e 


Twenty-seven European nations 
have met in Geneva to talk about the 
United States of Europe; and that is 
exactly what they did: talk about it. 

€ 

Our high tariff for keeping out for- 
eign goods has been a huge success 
and helped our foreign trade to lose 
2,750 thousand million dollars in 
1930. This shows what our captains 
of industry can do when they are 
turned loose in Washington. 


Little Hammy Fish is come to our 
House to stay and shoo the Dagoes 
off the porch and brush the “pinks” 
away. And all us Nordic children, 
when the supper things is done, we set 
around the kitchen fire and has the 
mostest fun a list’nin’ to the witch 
tales "at Hammie tells about, an’ the 
Bolsheviks ’at git you, ef you don’t 
watch out! 


“But I don’t understand the report 
on the 18th Amendment” said Alice. 
“Neither does the commission” said 
the Welsh Rabbit. “Then why make 
it?” asks Alice. “Why not?” answered 
the Welsh Rabbit. And with that he 
fell asleep and ate himself up. 

e 


“Your Excellency the Commission 
reports eight against the 18th amend- 
ment and three in favor of it.” 
“Which makes eleven in favor” an- 
swered the Great Engineer. “But Sir, 
the Chairman—” “Sa’ay who’s run- 
ning this government, me or Wicker- 
sham ?” 

aq 


The Commission of Inter-racial 
Co-operation has just discovered the 
surprising fact that the easiest way 
for a white man to commit crime is 
to use burnt cork liberally on his face. 
After a bath, he may then join the 
mob and lynch the nigger. 

a 

Six thousand banks, more or less, 
have failed in the United States in the 
last ten years, giving a terrific wallop 
to ancient and honored Thrift. In- 
stead of attributing this to vast and 
indefinite forces working above the 
clouds and below the earth, why not 
just frankly admit that the trouble 
lies in our attempt to conduct the in- 
dustry of the nation and the world 
with the object of letting the smartest 
and most unscrupulous of our fellow 
citizens get as rich as they can at the 
expense of the common weal? 


Ratnappa Jeevalo, a Christian from 
India, was invited to address a mis- 
sionary conference and arrived late 
at night. He was refused admittance 
by nine hotels, himself refused the 
hospitality of a police station, and 
was finally given a bed by a taxi 
driver. He says that never before did 
he realize how great America is. 


We would like modestly to suggest 
that if nobody wants that $25,000,000 
which the Senate is waving wildly in 
the air, and the Red Cross stoutly 
refusing, that there are twelve mil- 
lion colored people in the United 
States who will receive it and give 
good account of its use. 


Poles beat and murdered Germans 
during the last election. The League 
of Nations is very much flustered 
about it. It has given the Poles a 
severe scolding and tapped them 
smartly on the wrist. 


Some of our fellow citizens are 
quite hilarious over the fact that in 
Africa black men have been found en- 
slaving black men. We have never 
understood that a mere similarity of 
pigment has kept Negroes from op- 
pressing Negroes or Caucasians from 
enslaving Caucasians. 
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HE Baltimore Afro-American 

coined the term “Woofterism.” 
It calls for definition and extension. 
Recently, the United States govern- 
ment has sent out a release based on a 
study by Dr. Woofter on “The Eco- 
nomic Status of the Negro.” This sur- 
vey was made under a grant from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund of Chicago. 
The complete report in manuscript has 
heen sent me by the Fund. It con- 
sists of a volume of studies with ap- 
pendix, made in June, 1930, and a 
summary and recommendations by Dr. 
Woofter and a committee which acted 
with him. 


The Report 


In my opinion, this report is neither 
candid, scientific nor conclusive. In 
fact, I regard it as a distinctly danger- 
ous symptom. Large sums of money 
have recently been given to Southern 
white students to make studies of the 
American Negro. The original idea, 
started by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, was 
not so much the scientific accuracy of 
the results, as the effort to make young 
white Southerners seriously study the 
race problem at first-hand, according 
to modern methods. ‘This idea had 
some justification; but since then, the 
majority of the recent studies of the 
American Negro have been made by 
Southern white students and are sup- 
posed to be carefully compiled scien- 
tific work. This also would have 
much to recommend it if the studies 
were indeed candid, thorough, and sci- 
entific. But when a Southern white 
man comes to the study of the race 
problem apparently with the idea of 
leaving out all “controversial” matter, 
and nevertheless calls the results sci- 
entific, then something is being done 
that is not only wrong but vicious. 


T. J. Woofter 


7 J. Woofter’s earliest work, pub- 
lished in 1925, was a sort of pragma- 
tic philosophy of the race problem by 
a young Southern white man, continu- 
ing the work so well begun by the late 
Edgar Gardner Murphy. I read the 
book and commended it. But with his 
More recent studies, I have more and 
more disagreed. His facts are usually 
true but he does not give all the facts, 
while his conclusions are grossly inade- 
quate and incomplete. I think, for 
instance, that the study of St. Helena 
sland is unscientific and misleading. 
And this study of “The Economic 
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Woofterism 


By W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS 


Status of the Negro” is even worse 
than that. 


Agriculture 


For instance, this report treats first 
of the Negro in agriculture. Now 
everybody knows, who knows anything 
about the South, of the main facts con- 
cerning the black peasant and farmer. 
It is not a question of praise or blame 
for the situation, or as to what we can 
do now to remedy it. But the facts 
are clear: in the country districts of 
the South the Negro farmer has no 
voice in his own government; he is 
taxed without representation; he has 
the poorest schools of any group 
in the United States; he is subject of- 
ten to terrorism, mob violence and 
lynching; and over large districts 
he is in actual peonage. There can be 
no question about these conditions. 
The testimony is too universal. Or, 
if there is any doubt, the matter can- 
not be settled by ignoring the testi- 
mony, and the Rosenwald Fund should 
make a careful investigation into the 
facts. 


Without speaking of schools, Mr. 
Woofter refers to the ignorance of the 
black farmers. Without speaking of 
caste and mob violence, he stresses the 
lack of leadership, when he must know 
that 3,500 Negroes have been lynched 
in the United States since 1882, and 
that the chief centers of lynchings are 
the small towns which dominate the 
country districts. Not once but thou- 
sands of times, Negroes of initiative, 
thrift and leadership have been driven 
out of the country districts of the 
South by cheating, threats and vio- 
lence. Mr. Woofter makes no mention 
of this. 

He speaks of credit—of its unwise 
and uneconomic use, just as if the Ne- 
gro tenants had any choice in the mat- 
ter. Negro farmers over wide areas 
in the Southern states are compelled 
to borrow, are compelled to pay exor- 
bitant interest, are systematically mis- 
led and cheated in the sale of crops 
and seldom allowed to get out of debt 
to their landlords. This is a system so 
universal in the southern South that 
not to mention it, or to make it appear 
that the tenants’ one-crop credit sys- 
tem is due to sloth and stupidity, is 
deliberate deception. 

After the glossing of the plain truth, 
what is Woofter’s cure for depressed 
Negro agriculture? 

1. Strengthening agricultural edu- 


cation in the schools. 
2. Strengthening the work of farm 
demonstration agents. 
3. More efficient use of the land. 
4. Co-operative marketing. 
5. Better credit. 
6. Land buying. 


Not a word of education; of taxa- 
tion without representation; of unjust 
arrest and mob violence; of cultural 
stagnation and death! 

This is astonishing. Hampton, 
Tuskegee and a dozen well-endowed 
schools have been teaching agriculture, 
for a generation. Have they failed in 
their teaching? No, but their grad- 
uates who receive any beginnings of 
education had too much sense to return 
to the country districts of the South 
to fight a failing battle with the con- 
ditions which they knew they would 
find there. Consequently, there are 
fewer Negro farmers than ever, and 
land owning is beginning to wane; and 
all Woofter can ask is more teaching 
of agriculture and more intelligence 
from people without schools, and more 
‘land buying’ by peons! 


St. Helena 


One has only to remember St. He- 
lena Island, which Woofter himself 
has just studied. Here agricultural 
and industrial education has been car- 
ried on by the best means. The work 
has been advertised all over the world. 
The best teachers have been hired. 
Philanthropists have swarmed here to 
praise. And yet what is the result? 
The population of nearly 9,000 in 1900 
has been decreased to 4,785 in 1928, 
and all indications are the rest are 
just slipping away as fast as they can. 
Why? Why is this the result of “farm 
demonstration work,” efficient “use of 
the land,” and “co-operation ?”’ Woof- 
ter knows exactly what the trouble is 
in St. Helena. It is due to the con- 
centration of the political power over 
five thousand Negroes, most of whom 
are landholders, in the exclusive con- 
trol of only 25 white voters! This 
leads to over taxation; to public 
schools, which altogether cost only $2,- 
500 a year for the whole island and 
to an economic life which is wholly 
dominated by the white capitalists of 
Beaufort and Charleston. 

If there were on St. Helena Island, 
with Negro landholding peasants, 
good-hearted, hard-working and natur- 
ally intelligent people, a chance for 
self-government, universal education, 
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and protection from hostile neighbors, 
who could doubt but that agricultural 
education, farm demonstration work 
and co-operation, would make here a 
model rural settlement? But to sug- 
gest that this can be done without po- 
litical power; without public schools; 
and without law and order, is to sug- 
gest the impossible. And to call a 
study which does this scientific, is 
surely a misuse of terms. 

There are many differences in dif- 
ferent parts of the South, but over the 
whole South it is true that political, 
educational and economic conditions, 
beyond the control of the colored 
farmer, are the main cause of exactly 
the conditions which Woofter finds. 
He tells us “a decrease of 96,000 
farms, between 1920-25, was almost 
entirely due to the movement of Negro 
farmers. Eighty-four thousand col- 
ored farmers and 12,000 white farm- 
ers were lost.” 

There were 161,600 Negro owners 
in the Southeast in 1910, and only 
145,900 in 1925, showing a “surpris- 
ing proportion who are losing heart 
and moving to the city.” 

“It is depressing in the extreme to 
travel through many sections of the 
cotton belt where idle land stretches 
by the roadside for many miles and 
all houses are vacant.” 


Why? For lack of “agricultural 
education?” Nonsense. 
Industry 


The recommendations of this Re- 
port for the Negro in industry are not 
much more satisfactory. The condi- 
tions to which Mr. Woofter refers 
are fairly well-known. During slav- 
ery, the Negro supplied the household 
service and unskilled labor and very 
largely the semi-skilled and skilled la- 
bor of the South. In the North, he 
was a servant and laborer but only to 
a small extent a skilled worker because 
of the opposition of white workers. 
After the Civil War, he maintained a 
foothold as the servant and laborer of 
the South and as a skilled worker, par- 
ticularly in the building trades and cer- 
tain other industries. In compara- 
tively small numbers, he entered the 
North as a common laborer and serv- 
ant but here the opportunity to work 
was small because of the great migra- 
tion of white workers from Europe. 
In skilled work, he was almost ex- 
cluded by the attitude of the rising 
‘trade unions. Then came the World 
War, with its sudden stoppage of for- 
eign migration and its great increase 
of certain industrial activities. Ne- 
groes poured into the North in a great 
stream to do not only common labor 
but a considerable proportion of semi- 
skilled work and even of skilled work. 

They secured a foothold in a num- 
ber of important industries: the auto- 
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mobile industry, in the stockyards, in 
steel manufacture, in the making of 
clothing, in the mining industry, etc. 
They had a hard fight. They were 
in the situation of ignorant immi- 
grants; they had to live in the worst 
and most unsanitary dwellings; they 
often met mob violence and discrimina- 
tion and they were excluded not only 
from the unions which dominated the 
better paid trades, but also they met 
very often an attitude on the part of 
employers who would not hire colored 
labor under any circumstances and of 
workers who would not work with Ne- 
groes or would not endure them in 
anything but the lowest jobs. 


The Negro in the North 


Despite all this, the Negroes have 
won a foothold which they are main- 
taining. With their new and increased 
political power, they have not only se- 
cured new jobs but have protected 
themselves against race prejudice in the 
jobs which they have. They have 
bought an enormous amount of prop- 
erty and under great difficulties they 
are entering the business world in a 
small way and beginning to give em- 
ployment to their own people. 

These are well-known facts which 
Mr. Woofter confirms. What now 
is the obvious remedy for the better- 
ment of this situation and for the en- 
couragement of the economic develop- 
ment of the Negro? It is surely the 
opening up of wider industrial oppor- 
tunities according to the demonstrated 
ability and skill and desert of Negro 
workers. They must have a chance 
to do what they can do; they must 
have a chance for promotion, according 
to their accomplishment and desert; 
and they must be paid the current rate 
of wages without discrimination. Their 
children should not only be in school 
but should receive encouragement and 
incentive to ambition, to train them- 
selves for the best work for which they 
are naturally fitted. Every effort 
should be made to open up industrial 
opportunity for intelligent Negroes, to 
break down the discrimination of trade 
unions and to alter the attitude of 
many employers. 

This, it seems to me, is the obvious 
path for the uplift of the Negro 
worker, North and South. What are 
Mr. Woofter’s recommendations? 
They are as follows: 

1. The quota system for Mexican 
immigrants, 

2. Doing away with discrimination 
by the trade unions. 

3. Vocational guidance. 

4. Industrial education. 

5. Employment offices. 

At first glance, one might think 
that these recommendations cover most 
of the points mentioned; but a little 
further reading proves that they do 


not. He wants Mexican laborers ¢. 
cluded because they are in competition 
with the lowest grade of Negro com. 
mon labor. But what are his Propos- 
als to raise the average grade of Negro 
labor by giving it opportunity at the 
top? He speaks of discrimination by 
trade unions and gives a list of unions 
which exclude Negroes. But he dog 
not emphasize this. He asks for “, 
more effective policy” for organizing 
Negro unions, and an “abatement” of 
discrimination; but he does not em. 
phasize the fact that the greatest hip. 
drance to the Negro worker in the 
North is the fact that under ordinary 
circumstances, no matter what his jn- 
telligence or skill, he cannot become a 
boiler maker, ship builder, machinist, 
railway worker of any grade except 
common labor, engineer, fireman, wire 
weaver, telegrapher, boot and shoe 
worker, electrical worker, photo-en- 
graver, granite cutter, metal worker, 
plumber, or follow dozens of other 
trades. Into some of these trades he 
may slip by way of the open shop, or 
as a scab. Otherwise, he is excluded. 
Upon all this, Mr. Woofter lays lit. 
tle stress. He speaks of vocational 
guidance, but it is soon clear what he 
means by that. He means keeping the 
Negro in his place, curbing his ambi- 
tion, preserving him, as in the Atlanta 
experiment which he lauds, as a domes- 
tic servant. There isn’t the slightest 
intimation in Mr. Woofter’s discus- 
sion that there are any numbers of 
Negro youth who have ability and tal- 
ent for law, medicine and dentistry; 
for the work of the scientist and artist. 
He wants vocational guidance to dis- 
suade colored children from the pro- 
fessions and “‘white-collar” jobs and to 
create in the mind of the Negro “a 
right attitude toward work.” He puts 
stress again on industrial education, 
apparently forgetting that he himself 
has furnished the strongest argument 
against industrial education, as it is 
now carried on by Negro schools. 


Industrial Training 


For twenty-five years, Negro indus- 
trial schools have been teaching indus- 
trial education. And in most of the 
very branches where they have been 
teaching, especially in building, brick- 
laying, carpentry, shoe-making, wagon- 
making, and a dozen other lines, pre- 
cisely in these lines Negroes have lost 
in numbers and status in the South. 

This is proven by Mr. Woofter's 
own testimony. He says, for instance, 
that Negro “carpenters have lost 
ground in skill and status.” In Ma 
con, Georgia, “The Negroes have been 
losing ground very rapidly in practl- 
cally all the trades.” In Raleigh, 
North Carolina, “white contractors no 
longer hire Negro carpenters.” In 
Charlotte, North Carolina, “Negroes 
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‘e lost proportionally, as in the 
ie ies” What light does this 
throw on industrial training? Does it 
mean that all the time and money 
poured into Hampton, Tuskegee, into 
the state schools and in dozens of other 
industrial schools have been wasted and 
in vain? No. But it does mean that, 
first, the Negro industrial schools have 
been prevented from teaching the in- 
dustries which would help the Negro 
worker; and secondly, there are other 
forces which Woofter ignores or does 
not connect with these facts which 
have been potent in driving out the 
Negro skilled worker. To illustrate: 
if industrial training among Negroes 
had been designed to increase their in- 
dustrial efficiency and not merely to 
confine them to several trades already 
established, they would have been 
taught cotton-spinning in the cotton 
felds of Alabama; they would have 
been taught to run shoe-making ma- 
chines, instead of doing cobbling by 
hand; they would have been taught the 
newer building trades, instead of con- 
fining them to carpentry, which is los- 
ing ground, even among the whites; 
they would have been taught the his- 
tory of the labor movement and the 
principles of co-operation. 


But all this was neglected. Indus- 
trial education was used to fix a closed 
industrial status upon the Negroes in 
the trades, the status of which has been 
changing or falling in significance. 
Moreover, in the new mass production, 
it is no longer a question of learning 
a skilled trade, but rather a matter of 
general intelligence and the opportu- 
nity of working in great co-operating 
groups. Here again the Negro has 
had no chance. And this fact, too, has 
handicapped him, when he is displaced, 
as he is so often, by machinery. Woof- 
ter tells of the displacement of Negro 
brickmakers, of skilled drillers, of 
workers in coke and puddling by ma- 
chines. Under such circumstances, 
white workers have a difficult time, but 
they can turn to other trades and other 
occupations. The Negro does this with 
the greatest difficulty. One of these 
difficulties is his political disabilities in 
the South. His disfranchisement in 
voting leads to disfranchisement in 
working, Here again Mr. Woofter 
gives some testimony but makes no 
logical use of it. “In Raleigh, North 
Carolina, a white contractor employed 
Negro carpenters in 1915; he was 
called a Jim-Crow contractor; pres- 
sure was brought to bear on him by 


white carpenters, and he went bank- 
Tupt. 


Disfranchisement 


So long as white workers come in 
competition with Negro workers, and 
have the ballot in their hands, while 
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the Negro is disfranchised, they can 
force the Negro worker out of work. 
No amount of industrial training is go- 
ing to overcome this difficulty. 


For this reason, in Atlanta and New 
Orleans, Negroes have been driven 
out of their traditional work as gar- 
bage collectors. He speaks of politi- 
cal jobs gained by Negroes in the 
North but says no word of the fact 
that it is not these comparatively few 
jobs which are the real meaning of 
the Northern Negro’s political power ; 
it is the additional fact that his politi- 
cal power kéeps him from being ousted 
from many non-political jobs. 


The author stresses the need of em- 
ployment offices, but there again he 
misses the main point. What good are 
employment offices going to do if the 
opportunity for employment remains 
narrow or closed? Here are great 
industries, like Dennisons, the National 
Cash Register, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, Filene’s, great organizations 
of commerce and industry throughout 
the United States, who not only em- 
ploy large numbers of people, but have 
set certain standards as to wages and 
conditions for protection from unem- 
ployment, for wages and opportuni- 
ties, for personal integrity, for a chance 
to show ability and to gain promotion. 
If organizations like this, without ar- 
gument or investigation, simply refuse 
to hire persons, no matter what their 
talent or ability is, if they have a drop 
of Negro blood, how will the opening 
of employment bureaus remedy this 
case? In other words, more subtly 
but just as surely, Woofter’s remedies 
for the Negro industrial status deliber- 
erately miss the chief point of color 
discrimination and lack of Negroes’ op- 
portunities. 


Domestic Service 


To return to one point: Mr. Woof- 
ter, like any number of his ilk, stresses 
domestic service as a career for col- 
ored women. Industrial schools by 
the hundreds have been teaching “do- 
mestic science” to colored people for 
a generation, and the number of col- 
ored domestic servants has progres- 
sively declined and will decline. If 
white philanthropists really wish to 
make domestic service a modern voca- 
tion instead of a medieval caste, they 
could help organize it, raise its wages, 
shorten its hours, protect and dignify 
its workers, establish central offices, 
with careful inspection and standards 
of efficiency. 

It may be said that colored people 
themselves ought to do this, but this 
requires experience and capital and in- 
fluence, which few colored persons have 
had a chance to get. But in such a de- 
velopment of a new and self-respecting 


industry, Mr. Woofter is not inter- 
ested. He is interested in the old 
“darkey” servant, paid low wages, 
working under conditions of personal 
subjection, which the working people 
of the world and of all colors are try- 
ing to repudiate. House service in the 
past, and particularly in the South, has 
been an open door to prostitution, con- 
cubinage and peonage. Every effort to 
make it appear attractive has failed and 
ought to fail. Southern people get 
poor Negro servants because only 
those who can do nothing else go into 
this work. What good servants need 
is not simply “domestic training” ; they 
need a new economic status. 


W oofter’s Remedies 


Mr. Woofter’s remedies in this and 
his analysis of the situation of the Ne- 
gro worker, North and South, are 
strikingly inadequate. The real prob- 
lem is not simply that of protecting 
Negroes from Mexican competition; 
it is not a vocational guidance which 
assumes that Negroes do not want to 
work and tries to force them into the 
lowest work with least wages and least 
protection; it is not simply industrial 
training as ordinarily understood, and 
it is not simply public employment bu- 
reaus. 

It is, on the other hand, opening up 
opportunities at the top. It is giving 
the Negro the same wage as white men 
for the same work; giving the same 
chance for ability and promotion, and 
increased effort to bring a segregated 
Negro industrial group into modern 
American industry. On this aspect of 
Negro employment there is hardly any 
mention in the Woofter Report and 
certainly no emphasis. 

One wonders just what the object 
of this report is. The figures and facts 
which it brings forth are perfectly 
well-known and have been collected 
and referred to a dozen times. ‘There 
are practically no new facts, except a 
few unimportant local studies, and the 
results of some questionnaires, no 
more significant than a half-dozen oth- 
ers of this sort among Northern em- 
ployers. But above all, there is an at- 
tempt not so much to say as to assume 
as for granted, the dictum that color 
prejudice, disfranchisement and poor 
schools, have nothing to do with the 
problem of the industrial colored em- 
ployment in the United States. 

We would like to ask Ira DeA. 
Reid, T. Arnold Hill, George Arthur 
and Benjamin F. Hubert, all colored 
men, and Alfred K. Stern, a represen- 
tative of the Rosenwald Fund, frankly 
to tell us just what part they took in 
the collection of these facts and the 
formulation of these conclusions? 
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OR general information, we wish 

to report the occasion which 
called forth the survey by Dr. T. J. 
Woofter, Jr. This statement may 
place it in its proper setting, and ex- 
plain its purposes and the natural lim- 
itations of its scope. 

About a year and a half ago, Mr. 
Rosenwald addressed a letter to Presi- 
dent Hoover suggesting that the eco- 
nomic status of the Negro be included 
in the questions discussed by the con- 
ferences then being held in Washington 
to stimulate business and to avert or 
mitigate the threatened depression. 
This letter pointed out that the Negro 
might contribute much more to the 
prosperity of the Nation if his eco- 
nomic position were strengthened and 
urged that serious consideration be 
given to improving the standard of 
living—and thus the potential buying 
power—of this great group of the pop- 
ulation. 

In considering this letter, Secretary 


ROWN W. PAYNE is to all in- 

tents and purposes a black man, 
and as far as most humans can find out, 
is proud of it. He has a head at once 
long, tall and strong like the moun- 
tains on top of which he dwells. 

Who is this man and as Shakespeare 
would say, what are his additions? Not 
unlike the few of his type, he has 
scarcely sought publicity. Six victories 
before the Supreme Court of Appeals 
of the State of West Virginia is only 
a chapter in the record of this moun- 
taineer lawyer from the city of Beck- 
ley. 

Attorney Payne was born and bred 
at Buffalo Gap in the great foot hills 
of the Alleghany Mountains of Vir- 
ginia, near Staunton. He finished the 
normal course at Petersburg, Virginia, 
in 1901, was cum laude in 1907 at 
Fisk where I was told last summer by 
quarter century professors, that he was 
a power. He read law at Howard 
from which he was graduated in 1910. 
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A Statement 


By EDWIN R. EMBREE 


President of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 


The preceding article was sub- 
mitted to the Rosenwald Fund for 
criticism before publication. The 


President of the Fund has sent us 
the following explanatomy state- 
ment. 





Lamont of the Department of Com- 
merce suggested that the available data 
on recent trends in farming and in- 
dustrial labor by Negroes be assem- 
bled. Dr. Woofter was asked to pre- 
pare such a report. He was helped in 
outlining the scope of the survey and 
in assembling and reviewing the data 
by such persons as Messrs. Charles S. 
Johnson, Benjamin F. Hubert, T. Ar- 
nold Hill, George R. Arthur, Ira De 
A. Reid, and Miss Mabel Byrd, as 
well as white authorities in agricul- 
ture and economics. 

When the study was completed last 










A Counsellor of the People 


By I. J. K. WELLS 


He has practiced law in the little 
mountain State for 17 years, being ad- 





June, the country was so submerged in 
the depression that it seemed an jp. 
opportune time to call a general cop. 
ference in Washington. But, at the 
invitation of Secretary Lamont, a smal] 
group was asked to study and criticize 
the report and to stand sponsor for jts 
publication and distribution. 

The report, while it did not ignore 
the political background, was aimed 
directly at concrete economic ques- 
tions. While everyone recognizes that 
all such matters are affected by general 
social and political conditions, it seems 
scarcely necessary to wait helplessly for 
general political improvement before 
one tries to correct specific faults and 
defects in agriculture and industry. 

The report will achieve its end if 
it stirs up constructive criticism, if it 
stimulates thinking on problems which, 
while they may be affected by political 
conditions, are chiefly economic, and 
if it results in bringing about specific 
improvements of present conditions. 








mitted to the bar of West Virginia, in 
September, 1912. 

Attorney Payne celebrated his seven- 
teenth anniversary of practice in a 
most singular fashion, for in Septem- 
ber of last year he won three cases in 
a row before the Supreme Court in 
the cases of Ernest Reed, Harry Sim- 
mons and James Larkin, each case op- 
posed by the State. He has fought 
eight cases before the Supreme Court 
of Appeals but he considers the 1918 
cases of State vs. Cook and State vs. 
Young his greatest legal victories in 
that they involved civil rights. The 
Negro in Raleigh County had never 
been permitted to serve upon petit or 
grand juries prior to 1918. This county 
of which the counsellor’s home town, 
Beckley, is the county seat, is the only 
county out of the 55 of the pan-handle 
State where Negroes have won their 
place on juries by court actions. Three 
attempts were made before the Sw 
preme Court of Appeals, before this 
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was accomplished, two being failures 
because of legal technicalities. But 
Brown W. Payne did the job and now 
Negroes enjoy this civil right. 

Many of Attorney Payne’s cases 
have been in reality hotly contested 
battles, where both bloodshed and 
high mob-feeling were rampant. Beck- 
ley is a mining center where men in 
earlier years were tough, if you please. 
A race riot broke out at Winding Gulf 
in 1916 and at Raleigh in 1920. A 
Negro raped a white woman in 1926. 
Each of these are situations in which 
life is dangerously at stake. In the 
latter case this writer witnessed the 
assembling of mobs, machine guns and 
State constabulary. A newspaper 
fanned the flames and feeling was 
tense. In such cases as these Negro 
life and death hung in the balance. At- 
torney Payne was chosen as counsellor 
for our people in these cases where 
Negroes clashed with whites. 

Although it is said that Negroes are 
prejudiced against employing Negro 
doctors and lawyers, when their lives 
are at stake, it can be said that this 
lawyer handled these cases with great 
skill, keeping down ill feeling and sup- 
porting the claim that the Negro can 
find dependable Negro lawyers in 
whom he may place his most sacred 
and priceless trust. It is worth the 
readers’ attention to note that the case 
in which Negroes of Raleigh County 
were granted the right to sit on the 


jury was the one in which Payne de- 


fended a Negro, Rock Young, who 


killed a white officer named Gaston 
Booth. 

Although this militant Negro’s legal 
ability has been clearly shown where- 
in is he of the type worth emulation? 
I believe this will be shown by his other 
interests. Attorney Payne is an all 
around hard worker in diversified 
fields. In civics, he can be found in the 
van. As you pass down Fayette Street 
on which he lives and which he has 
helped to develop from a mud hole, you 
would never know from its order and 
cleanliness that Negroes live on it. In 
education, he founded the local P. T. 
A. and served as its president for six 
years. He believes that teacher tenure 
should be placed on the same scale as 
the civil service and has striven to have 
his idea enacted into State law. In 
politics he is a Republican; has held 
minor offices such as member of County 
Executive Committee, County Proba- 
tion Officer and in 1921 was elected 
alternate delegate to the National Con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio, and has 
always fought for recognition of the 
Negro’s political rights. Brown Wes- 
ley Payne is extremely active in busi- 
ness. He is organizer and director of 
several corporations and President of 
The Beckley Building and Loan As- 
sociation and the Beckley Service Loan 
and Investment Company. He lives 
within his means, and owns seven 


pieces of valuable property. In re- 
ligion he is a trustee of the church, 
was choir master of Ebenezer Bap- 
tist Church for three years, and a 
teacher of Sunday School for ten years. 
He is the backbone of Boy Scout work 
here. I guess he “cusses”, but “Dad 
Bob” is as close as I have ever heard 
him come to it. 

Attorney Payne’s family life is far 
from ordinary; indeed it is unusual. I 
have lived in his home and know that 
he takes about five times as much in- 
terest in his two children as the aver- 
age man. ‘They have awakened me 
many a morning at 6:30 practicing 
music. He has taught his boy and girl 
14 and 17 typewriting, piano, short- 
hand, Latin and as much French as 
they would voluntarily absorb. They 
have never seen a movie in the “Jim 
Crow” Theatre here. He is not will- 
ing that his blood shall pay for being 
segregated ! 

The counsellor is diligent to a fault, 
and the only man I have ever seen 
who not only has energy but who 
uses all of it. He has as many 
friends as a fighter taking positive 
stands can expect to have. He has the 
confidence of the majority of Negroes 
of the County. He stands out in busi- 
ness, religion, politics, civics and edu- 
cation. And just to make this whole 
article legal I’ll end it by asking, is 
not this a true counsellor of his peo- 
ple? 


Negro Football Standards 


By GEORGE W. STREATOR 


A‘ the end of the 1929 season, 
Fay Young of the Chicago De- 
fender refused to pick an All-Ameri- 
can team of Negro football players. 
Mr. Young cited instances where 
some colleges had been using the same 
players for seven and eight seasons. 
He considered it unfair to compare 
the playing ability of such experienced 
performers with that of the average 
college player. One could not pick an 
all-star combination, he asserted, with- 
out including most of these experi- 
enced men in the selection; there was 
no doubt that their skill stood out— 
but where was the justice of the 
thing? 

If this was true at the end of the 
1929 season, it was again true at the 
end of the 1930 season. The outstand- 
ing football teams were Wilberforce, 
Fisk, Tuskegee. No team in the coun- 
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try was rated strong enough for these 
except West Virginia State. But no 
one of these teams can escape some 
disqualifying condition. 

It is not easy to define a Negro 
“college team.” In the first place, a 
large number of the Negro colleges 
have high schools attached. It has 
been the custom in the past for all of 
them to play everybody on the school 
grounds who was big enough to wear 
a uniform. But gradually, as some 
schools emerged as colleges, there 
were some genuine college teams in 
the sense that the players were of col- 
lege rank. Lincoln, Howard, Fisk, 
Morehouse, Talladega, and _ others 
have been playing all college men for 
a number of years. 

There are three outstanding rules 
governing athletic competition in the 
United States which are accepted as 


basic for American colleges. The first 
of these limits the years of competi- 
tion of a college athlete to three years. 
The second prevents his playing dur- 
ing the freshman year. The third pre- 
vents his playing successive seasons at 
different colleges. For example, Jones, 
playing at Harvard in 1928 is not eligi- 
ble to play at Yale in 1929, even 
though he has matriculated at Yale 
that year. He remains ineligible until 
1930. In addition to these rules are 
many which colleges have tried to for- 
mulate to curb certain vicious prac- 
tices. There are rules which make it 
questionable procedure for a college to 
offer financial inducements to its ath- 
letes; to subsidize athletes either 
through the alumni, the students, the 
college itself, or through some ficti- 
tious “disinterested party.” It is not 
necessary to comment that these lat- 
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ter regulations which in general deal 
with “hiring” players are flagrantly 
disregarded. The recent lengthy Car- 
negie investigation dealt with that. 


On the whole, however, sentiment 
has crystallized about the three years 
of competition, the one-year rule, and 
the freshman rule. These are con- 
sidered about the /east a college can 
observe. 

Fisk tried the three-year rule in 
1923, the year high school students 
were dropped from the squad. The 
tour-year rule took its place in 1924. 


The Colored Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association—comprising Howard, Lin- 
coln, Morgan, Hampton, North Caro- 
lina State College, North Carolina A. 
& T. College, Johnson C. Smith, St. 
Paul, Virginia Union, Virginia State, 
Virginia Seminary, Shaw and Livings- 
ton—adopted the four-year rule several 
years ago. The association legislated 
that a player who might have been in 
the high school department at Hamp- 
ton while playing on the athletic teams 
was not eligible for further play at 
Howard, for example. The associa- 
tion has been fairly successful in en- 
forcing this rule among the member 
colleges and in holding together. 


The problem of colored college foot- 
ball is and has always been compli- 
cated by the playing of college and 
high school men on the teams. Inas- 
much as men with high-school classi- 
fication playing against colleges are as 
physically mature as the college men, 
and as a rule are just as old chronolog- 
ically, public opinion in the East, 
at least, has come to consider their 
football experience of the same type 
as that of the college men. Of course, 
the only thorough solution to the prob- 
lem is the elimination of the high 
school man from the college football 
team. This, the C. I. A. A., has de- 
cided to do. This policy with a minor 
reservation goes into effect in 1931. 

The colleges belonging to the South- 
ern Intercollegiate Conference—T us- 
kegee, Clark, Morehouse, Alabama 
State, Knoxville, Fisk, and Morris 
Brown have agreed on the same legis- 
lation. However, their decision is not 
effective until September, 1932. The 
Southern Conference clearly needs 
overhauling. The number of glaring 
violations of the common ethical code 
in that conference has been enough to 
cause its complete reorganization. In- 
stead of that step, however, there have 
been liberal coats of whitewash for 
offending members. The Fisk inci- 
dent is challenging. In 1929 Fisk 
hired the former Atlanta coach, who in 
turn offered financial inducements to 
the players who were under him in 
Atlanta, and all together they went 
to Fisk and with the assistance of the 
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other players there—some of them 
Kona fide undergraduates, some already 
holding Bachelor’s degrees and gath- 
ered in by methods that cast a blot on 
Fisk’s reputation—constructed a won- 
derful team, viewed as “the fastest in 
colored football.” 


Everything in this transaction except 
the actual hiring of the coach was of 
doubtful moral strength. But today 
Fisk is active in the Southern Confer- 
ence, the persons involved hold their 
same position in the life of Southern 
football, and Fisk goes on winning 
games with this wonderful team, many 
of whose players have been in the game 
in excess of five years. The 1930 cap- 
tain was a C. I. A. A., star for five 
years with St. Paul, and an Atlanta 
University star for a year, and a Fisk 
star for two. The question to be 
asked is, is this amateur football ? 

There are at least three other ath- 
letic conferences operating among the 
Negro schools and colleges in addition 
to the two already named. The South- 
western Association is composed of the 
Texas colleges, the Gulf-coast Asso- 
ciation made up of Straight, New Or- 
leans University, and others in the vi- 
cinity, and the Southeastern Associa- 
tion, is made up of the smaller colleges 
in South Carolina and Georgia. At the 
close of the 1930 season, there was lit- 
tle evidence on hand to prove that 
either of the five associations named 
here knew that the other existed. 


There is need for a national code of 
ethics for Negro college athletics. 
They are not observing the accepted 
amateur standards of the “white” col- 
leges as regards the number of years 
of eligibility, etc. If the situation re- 
quires a different standard, this stand- 
ard ought to be agreed upon. 

It does not seem necessary that West 
Virginia State College with the wealth 
of freshman material it has on hand at 
all times should find it necessary to 
go into the C. I. A. A., for football 
players. Last year the college had 
three former C. I. A. A. players. Wil- 
berforce ought to be able to develop 
football teams out of its freshmen. 
The coaching staff at Wilberforce is 
one of the best. Why is it necessary 
to keep the football pond in a muddle 
by enrolling athletes whose long years 
at other colleges are sufficient evidence 
of something wrong? Tuskegee has 
absolutely no need either of playing 
high school men or of playing some 


It is imperative that standards 
of honor be adopted in Negro Col- 
lege athletics and held to. Here- 
after THe Crisis will publish an 
annual Honor Roll of Colleges. 


men seven and eight years as in the 
case of Stevenson, Wooten, and Dun. 
can. The student body there is amply 
large, and the intricate inter-mural or. 
ganization is strong enough to furnish 
good teams every year. 

The next meeting of the association 
of Negro college deans and registrars 
ought to consider seriously the athletic 
problem as constituting an administra. 
tive problem. If the existing athletic 
bodies are to be left with the business 
of regulating football, their member. 
ship ought to include representatives 
of the academic faculty as well as the 
coaches. Particularly is this true of 
the Southern Conferences, whose off- 
cial roster is almost identical with that 
of the Southern Coaches Association. 


The need of a national body are 
readily apparent when one considers 
one or two cases where the local asso- 
ciation attempted to handle a prob- 
lem. When Howard violated C. I. A. 
A., regulations in 1927, that associa- 
tion suspended Howard. But Howard 
was able to get games with Atlanta, 
Morehouse, Fisk, West Virginia, 
Bluefield, Wilberforce and many oth- 
ers, all belonging to different associa- 
tions or no association at all. When 
the Southern Conference was con- 
fronted with the case of Fisk in re- 
gard to the Atlanta University play- 
ers, Fisk went right on getting games 
—even with Talladega, a member of 
the conference which Fisk had broken 
with. 

Summarizing the 1930 season, 
there was a rash of “classics,” inter- 
sectional games, and even games for 
sweet charity. The C, I. A. A., cham- 
pionship was awarded Morgan. The 
Southern Conference went through the 
usual motions and awarded the cham- 
pionship to Tuskegee. This year’s 
team was captained by “Colonel” Ben- 
jamin Stevenson, who finished the sea- 
son in his accustomed brilliance. Fisk 
had virtually the same lineup as last 
year. She lost one game to West Vir- 
ginia State. As has been stated, her 
team was captained by Booker Pierce, 
for five years the idol of St. Paul 
School, and for a year or so quite a 
player with Atlanta University. How- 
ard, still playing ethical football, had 
a better season this year than last. 
Every game Howard plays is a tri 
umph for clean athletics. The C. I. 
A. A:, with a great exhibition of sac- 
rifice refused to pick an All-Star team 
this year. 

So closed the 1930 season. Thanks 
to the C. I. A. A., the 1931 season 
will see the dawn of college football 
for Negroes in the East. The South- 
ern Conference shuts off the dawn un- 
til 1932 when the big schools can find 
more winning teams. 
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1 
7m have roses, sure! and moonlight 


too, 
but more manure and mud and “tu. 
Honeysuckles beautify the swamps whose 
puddles putrefy 
this Land of Cotton and of Cane; 
this land made rotten by the rain. 


Black folks hoe the cotton row and sow 
the sugar cane. 

They vow to leave the South but shut 
‘their mouths again 

to bow to Colonel Blaine; the biggest 
planter in the state: 

the Cane and Cotton Potentate. 


Whites and Blacks live side by side 

in tumbled shacks, dissatisfied. 

Both of them share crops with Blaine, 

halve their cotton and their cane. 

The pore Whites know they’ve got no 
show 

with Black folks’ living scale so low; 

but when they grumble or complain 

its “down with Blacks” and not Jim 
Blaine. 

For they are partly pacified, haven’t they 
Caucasian hide? 

Aren’t their women always good? Aren’t 
they pure white womanhood? 

Have they not the Black to blame 

for any social lack or shame? 
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Blaine, a man six-foot-two, 

a planter’s tan and eyes of blue that 
shrewdly calculated you; 

with beard and hair almost white, a 
haughty air. 

and‘lips pressed tight; his voice was loud, 

his laugh was cold: the man was proud, 
dynamic, bold. 


They sent him to the Senate twice in 
Wilson’s reign; 

Blaine dished up war, 
raised his roar 

to rail at vice (until he knew you had 
his price ) 

then he’d pause and look profound, rest 
his jaws 

and fish around for another graft to pro- 

_ pound. 

Not that he could cooly feign and get 

$0 sore 

for things he knew to be untrue: but just 
that Blaine 

possessed a two-compartment brain—one 
side for you, 

one side for Blaine; could score, or fall 
for and acclaim 

any paying, grafting game, all in God 
Almighty’s name. 


self-sacrifice ; 
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Buck McLean was a cotton hand who 
worked for Blaine 


for lodge and land; a red moustache, a 
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Deep Dixie 
A Short Story in Verse 
By HEBA JANNATH 


rose nose tint— 

just po’ white trash and all that meant. 

Big muscled arms and not much sense; 
could till Blaine’s farms 

and take Blaine’s hints; could cuss like 
hell 

and shout at Nell, his frowsy frau who 
up to now 

had borne him nine; nine kids to howl 
and whine 


for food: a hungry, bawling, barefoot 
brood. 


Molly Mae, the best of them, jolly, gay, 
pretty, slim. 

Never long in school but nobody’s fool; 

she picked the Colonel’s cotton and made 
over dresses gotten 

from silent Mrs. Blaine, whom she tend- 
ed to 

when she had the “flu” or had a “mis’ry” 
pain. 


4 


The Colonel’s taste in women ranged 
from black to white; 

in calico or linen, heavy-hipped or slight, 

small or short or tall, he thought he had 
the right 

to take a taste of all. 
spoke 


His renters never 


of his ready way (as soon as they were 
gone) 

of dropping in each day to see their 
womenfolk. 

Perhaps they never knew exactly what 
went on— 

Perhaps were flattered too. 


Each morning, Molly Mae ran up to 
Mrs. Blaine’s, 

ran up to rally her and rub away her 
pains, 

(which always would occur in wake of 
heavy rains). 

Each morning, Colonel Blaine watching 
from his chair, 

saw her flee the rain, ringlets in her 
hair— 

her slim pink legs as bare as fresh-peeled 
sugar cane— 

then watched her climb the stair to ail- 
ing Mrs. Blaine. 


Poor Mrs. Blaine would gently kick 

about her pain that seemed to stick; 

about her blood that was too thick; 

about the flood that kept her sick. 

So Mammy Bess was sent one day for 
watercress— 

a cure for chills and springtime ills that 
come with rain— 

and Molly Mae was left to stay with 
Mrs. Blaine. 


The Colonel called her to his den 


and gave the usual line of men. 


“Don’t act this way, Colonel Jim!” 

cried Molly evading him. 

Her little ears all red at what the man 
had said 

She whirled around and fled. 


In the kitchen then, she found an aid— 

Old Bessie’s Ben helped her barricade 

the kitchen door; stayed there while she 
sped 

a mile or more along a lane 


to the shack of Buck McLean. 


5 


Buck’s hut was hot and damp and dim, 

smelt of pot and whooping phlegm. 

Nell McLean was looking sour, cooking 
soup and molding flour. 


A ragged group of kids in bed 
all pale and slim and red of head 
were full of croup and underfed. 


“Hit were,” Nell said, “a dirty trick 

fer four of them to take down sick! 

She jus’ oughter whup their hide 

fer bein’ sech a triflin’ tribe!” she sighed 

and started scolding them again when 
Molly Mae burst in, 

her clothes all shot with mud and rain; 

her cheeks still hot with thought of 
Blaine. 


“Colonel Jim got fresh today and Ben—” 
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“Don’t talk that way!” Nell cautioned in 
alarm, 

“you know Molly Mae we got to keep 
this farm; 

Colonel Jim don’t mean no harm!” 


6 
When Molly Mae had made her get- 


away, 

Ben heard a roar and left the door. 
The Colonel stamped into the room: 
“So it’s you that held that do’?” 

he glowered at his groom, 
“Whatha hell chu do it fo’?” 


The Colonel saw Ben’s face grow grim 

but saw no fear nor awe in him. 

“Now, Ben, take keah! don’t figgah 
you're more’n a niggah heah 

or you'll be fired!” And Blaine retired. 

He was fond of Ben, perhaps admired 
Ben’s firm chin. 





Just then, Mammy Bess, loaded down 
with watercress, 

swept in: “What’s up, Son? What you 
done?” she cried. 

Ben looked mortified. “Nothing much,” 
he said. 

“Now, Son,” Bessie plead, “us folks in 
the South 

mus’ learn to keep ouah mouth, or run, 

~ eben when we’s right 

we can’t afford to fight—it jus’ aint 
done!” 


“T’d rather fill a grave,” said Ben, 
“than be a slave to such white men!” 
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Blaine bought some things, some beads 
and rings, 

and laid them on a chair where Molly 
Mae 

must pass each day to climb the stair. 

She looked the other way and left them 
there. 

Blaine glared at her and stared at Ben 

as if they were, the pair of them, 

in secret pact to harry him. 


“You an’ Little Miss stop messin’ round 
like this!” 

Bessie cautioned Ben, “‘an’ I don’t wanna 
heah agin 

how much you think you’re right. 

You'll get in dutch fo’ this po’ white!” 


“ 8 

Ben was sent by Blaine to Rivertown 
for grain. 

Round nine o'clock when he got in and 
went to feed the stock 

he found the pen and feed-shed locked. 

He climbed a stall and felt his way to a 
button on the wall. 

Then he heard a sigh and something stir 
the hay nearby. 


“Let the light alone and leave the shed!” 

It was Blaine; he changed his tone and 
spoke again: 

“T fed tonight, turn out the roan and go 
to bed.” 


Ben thought he heard another sound, 
without a word he groped and found 
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the light and turned it on. 
He looked around and there was Mollie 
Mae. 


“Will you be gone!” cried Colonel Jim. 
“Ben, please stay!” she called to him. 
“What did he do, Miss Molly Mae?” 


“What’s that to you?” the Colonel 


cursed, his face now grey. 
“He did the worst!” said Molly Mae. 


Blaine stepped back and from a rack 

he grabbed a_ brace-and-bit 

and tried to brain the boy with it. 

Ben shot out a paw and got him on the 
jaw. 

The shed resounded with their blows 

as each man pounded, fell and rose. 


Molly Mae yelled at them, held to Ben 
and plead with him. Then left the men 
and fled outside to Bessie’s hut and cried: 


“Colonel Jim is killing him! Colonel Jim 
is killing Ben!” 


Horrified, Bess left her bed. When they 
stumbled in the shed 

there was Ben, his back to them, gazing 
down at Colonel Jim. 

Ben’s face was ripped where he’d been hit 

but Ben now gripped the brace-and-bit. 

Blaine was battered, bruised and red, 

but what now mattered—he was dead. 


Bess hastened to Ben’s side: “Son, what 
you done?” she cried. 


“He wont bothah her agin!” Ben rasped. 


“But you've killed yo’ fathah, Ben!” Bess 
gasped. 


“T didn’t know .. 
“T better go. 


.-’ Ben said at last, 
. . what’s done is past.” 


9. 


Buck reached the door. 

He saw the four of them but could not 
quite decide 

why Blaine was on the 
scratched his head— 

then it came to him—the man was dead! 

“What's the trouble here?” he cried. 


floor. He 


“Tt was this way,” said Molly Mae: 

“Blaine hurt me, Paw, and hit Ben on 
the head. 

Ben struck his jaw and now the Col- 
onel’s dead.” 


Buck glanced at Ben then Molly Mae: 
“He struck Jim Blaine you say?” 


His daughter grasped his arm: 
“Not till Blaine had done me harm!” 


“What air you to her,” said Buck to Ben, 
“That you protect her fer from men?” 
Ben didn’t stir and Buck went on: 
“Whatchu have agin Jim Blaine? 
Whatchu got to gain with him gone? 
God damned yer hide!” he spat, 

“You'll be fried fer that!” 





“You wouldn’t dare,” cried 
“to be unfair that way! 


Molly Mae, 


Ben did not try to sway McLean; 
he did not try to get away; 
he felt McLean was just insane 
like most whites of his day. 


Buck got mad: “You'll go home to bed!” 
he hissed, “or wisht you had!” 


“This is my affair!” she said, “an’ [J 
stay!” 

Buck let out a roar: “You'll go home to 
Nell 

or you can go to hell!” he swore. 

When she didn’t stir he yelled at her: 

“Aw right, you aint my gal no more! 

They kin git you same as him fer killin’ 
Colonel Jim!” 

And with lips clamped tight Buck 

stamped into the night. 





10. 
Bess began to cry: “Fly, Son, fly!” 


Ben raised his head: “What's the use?” 
he said, 

“Fly to the river? (Bess gave a shiver) 

And die a dozen deaths? (The women 
caught their breaths) 

Get trapped in a bog, hog-tied, drug out 
like a dog and fried?” 


“Tt’s my sins!” Old Bessie cried, 
“Not Ben’s that should be crucified!” 


Ben shook his head: “What Mammy Bess 
has been yo’ lot 

these many years? What have you got? 
Not happiness 

but tears . . . Tears and ridicule,” he 
said, 

And that’s not new but just the rule 

fo’ us of darker hue . . . Since this is so 

let me meet my foe; let me show the 
White 

how a Black can fight! Give me if you 
can 

a chance to know I died a man!” 


Then Molly Mae had this to say: 
“No matter what you do, I want to do 


it too; 

You seem so strong, so right, and they 
so wrong 

that I belong to you tonight.” She met 
his eyes 


with steady gaze: “I, too, am sick of lies 

and lying ways: I’m ready too, to leave 
behind 

these folks that’s so unkind.” 


11. 


Buck’s brain was all afire: 

There was Blaine the mighty squire, 

murdered by a Black tonight—back there 
lying in the hay— 

and Ben and Molly Mae, the pair of 
them defying him! 

A white girl and a nigger; no way that 
he could figger 

was it right. He galloped through the 

mud 

his mind and blood awhirl, and addled 
some by drink, 

he soon began to think that Ben had 
raped his girl. 
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That Blaine had been the one to hon- 
orably behave 

had battled Ben to save his Molly Mae 
from shame. 

It seemed more right this way; it seemed 
more “white” to say 

that Ben was all to blame. 


He who bred and brought her into the 
world of men 

and who had always thought her as pure 
as her white skin; 

now to find his daughter in this forbid- 
den sin! 

His pride was hurt, he needed speed; 

he laid his quirt across his steed. 

The girl was cheap but she would reap 

what she had done to him today! 

Yes, he would force her to repay; he 
would chasten Molly Mae! 

He cursed his horse and hastened on his 
way. 


He stopped at Haines’, a neighbor, an- 
other hand of Blaine’s 

who occupied a shack half drowned by 
the rains. 

Haines hated Negro labor, detested men 
of black, 

and took no little pains to testify the fact. 

So Buck had but to state that Blaine was 
dead, 

and to relate that Ben was in the shed, 

for Haines to lose his head. 

And when he added why the Colonel 
came to die— 

martyred to the cause of the South’s un- 
written laws— 

his friend was ready then to go and 
slaughter Ben. 

He saddled up his mare and off the rabid 
pair 

rode to Rivertown to 
Brown. 


waken Sheriff 


On the way to pause to pass the word 
around 

that a worthy cause for lynching had 
been found. 

A jug of corn was got and each man 
took a shot, 

and each man felt more brave and 
pledged himself to save 

White Womanhood and hound the nig- 
ger to his grave. 


And long before the stars grew dim some 
two-score-ten 


were on their way to stem the menace of 


Black Men. 


Among them, Deacon Green, of good old 
Southern stock, 

a weather-beaten dean of a Baptist flock. 

And Perry Willowby who kept a grocery: 

one of the local lights of Holy Roller 
Rites. 

And Farmer Frick, the Catholic. And 
Moses Burr, the Presbyter. 

And Parson Lee, the Methodist Divine, 

with the sight to see the Lord’s most 
subtle sign. ° 
ough enemies in creed this Christian 
Cavalry 


were one and all agreed on White Su- 
premacy. 


Buck led the troop, was hero of the night, 
March, 1931 


the drunkest of the group but not a whit 
too tight 

to cite with great effect (to the others’ 
great delight) 

How his wilful daughter hastened to in- 
vite 

his pity when he caught her and move 
him to protect 

the nigger from their might. But would 
he hide the slaughter 

of Blaine, the noble martyr? No! and 
though it made a wreck 

of his home he’d right this disrespect. of 
White! 

He would whip his daughter till she be- 
wailed ‘her sin; 

whip her till he taught her the code of 
Southern men; 

Yes, he’d whip the wench, he’d stripe her 
skin 

and make her watch them lynch the dirty, 
bastard Ben! 

Thus, at break of day 

this very gallant tribe, filled with South- 
ern pride, 

woke all the countryside as it wound its 
way 

through mud of country lanes from Riv- 
ertown to Blaine’s. 


They made a strange parade—these men 
on horse, 

these honking cars. 
crusade 

that wound its course beneath the dim- 
ming stars. 


A modern white 


12. 


Both Molly Mae and Ben were young 
enough to blame 

the world of muddled men for the filthy 
game 

that men were playing in; were young 
enough to see 


MAHATMA GANDHI 
Ruler of India 


the world in all its 
enough to be 
inspired by loyalty. 


sin; and young 


Ben had armed himself and made the 

shed into a fort; 

had built a barricade of feed of ev'ry 
sort. 

He turned the stock outside, drove them 
from the shed, 

they had been his pride and all were 
thoroughbred ; 

and piled up hay in walls within the 
empty stalls. 

And if he couldn’t 

any rate, 

put up a fight and intimidate the white— 

he could sell his skin very dear tonight! 


win—he could at 


He pled with Molly Mae to maké her 
leave the shed: 
“No, I will stay,” she said. 


Bess was in her hut with doors and win- 
dows shut 

down upon her knees begging God to 
please 

be merciful to Ben; to stop the coming 
men 

from carrying out their plan to lynch a 
helpless man. 


13. 


There came an awful pound of hoofs 
upon the road; 

there came the awful sound of motors 
being slowed. 

Bess knew the men were there and sank 
into a prayer: 

“Clisene. .. Cae. i vce 
was all she could record 

so deep was her despair. 


14. 


Men ... faces drawn..,. 
the dawn! 

The screams of those who got a fusilade 
of shot 

in body, limb, and head 
stormed the shed. 

Then Deacon Green supplied some gaso- 
line. 

But the shed was wet; just steamed, and 
yet, 

the breeze was strong and it wasn’t long 

till the hay inside was set. 


. a din before 


when they 


A shout! a cheer! as flames leapt out the 
rear 

and crept about the bier. 
blazed away 

the men grew crazed and gay: 

They cursed all men of black 

and swore they would attack : 

every nigger in the state! From ev'ry 
black ingrate 

They would extract the selfsame fate! 


15. 


Then a wall fell in and the yelling men 

came near again. But what they saw 

made them claw the air in vain: made 
Buck McLean, 


in shame, curse his daughter’s name. 


And as it 


Molly Mae and Ben, under cover of the 
fire, 
clasped one another on their funeral pyre. 
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N.A.A.C.P. BRANCH ACTIVITIES 
Ba Nae 


Branch Objectives for 1931 


1—$50,000 paid on apportionment. 
For the last ten years the Branches 
have averaged $34,000 a year for 
the general fund of the Associa- 
tion, while an average sum of $14,- 
000 per year has been given from 
other sources, principally contri- 
butions of white and _ colored® 
people. This is inadequate sup- 
port. 

2—Open up new jobs for colored 
people through conferences and 
economic pressure, done in 


Toledo. 


3—Register Negro voters and instruct 
them to vote for friends and 
against enemies. 

4—Place THe Crisis in every Negro 
home in your community as a 
monthly visitor, and in the homes 

~ of liberal whites. 

5—Organize the Negro youth in ac- 
tive Junior Divisions which will 
develop their pride and self-respect 
and train them in the methods and 
principles of the N. A. A. C. P. 

6—Make your Branch the most alive 
and telling factor in your com- 
munity as a great crusade for 
human rights. 

7—Conduct the greatest campaign for 
funds and members in your 
Branch’s history. 


as 


Bayonne Captains Receive Books on 
Negro 


Robert Seabrooks, Meyer Rowan, 
Elizabeth Taylor, Rebecca Robinson 
and Beulah Scott were the leading 
captains in the splendid campaign of 
the Bayonne, N. J., Branch which 
brought in five hundred members. At 


L. M. Baines 
Second Prize 
Portsmouth, Va. 
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W. Moorman 
Second Prize 
Newark, N. J. 


Officers of the Memphis, Tenn., Branch, N. A. A. C. P. 


a recent meeting, these captains were 
presented with books by Negro 
authors. Dr. George L. Johnson, who 
has served the Branch so ably as 
President, was recently re-elected to 
that office. 
Chicago 


Crusaders Organize New 


Branch 


Archie L. Weaver, Secretary of the 
Chicago Branch and a member of the 
Speakers Bureau of the N. A. A. C. P., 
has organized a group of crusaders who 
visit nearby Branches and organize 
new Branches in the Illinois towns. 


M. Anthony 
First Prize 
Newark, N. J. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


Among the crusaders are Attorneys 
Hammond and Dickerson, Dr. Charles 
Thompson, Dr. Herbert A. Turner, 
and several others. Messrs. Weaver 
and Hammond have just helped to 
complete organization of a Branch at 


Aurora, IIl. 


Ohio State Conference President 
Organizes New Branches 


Mr. C. E. Dickinson, President of 
the Ohio State Conference and the 
Columbus Branch, has __ organized 
Branches at Zanesville and Union 
County. Mr. Dickinson was assisted 
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S. Hoard 
First Prize 


M. M. Free 
Third Prize 
Newark, N. J. 
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Cherokee County, Kansas Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branch. Hugoton, Kansas Mansfield, Ohio . 
Newton, Kansas ee cores Snewere, Ohio 
‘ ‘ Covington, Ky. -ortsmouth, io 
Mrs. Katherine Bailey Awarded the  Frankiort, Kentucky Boley, Oklahoma 
W alk Medal Alexandria, Louisiana Chickasha, Oklahoma | 
vY atker P Baton Rouge, Louisiana Logan County, (Guthrie), Okla. 
B ‘] P id f Shreveport, Louisiana —_- City, Oklahoma 
| # i aile resident o Baltimore, Maryland ortland, Oregon 
Mrs. Katherine y New Bedford, Mass. Chester, Pa. ; 
the Marion, Indiana Branch and of Worcester, Mass. Canonsburg, Pennsylvania 


the Indiana State Conference has been Idlewild, Mich. Cheyney Institute, Pa. 


Grand noe, Mich. Johnstown, Pa. 
awarded the Madam C. ps Walker Saginaw, Mich. Harrisburg, Pa. 
pan . ° Duluth, Minnesota Lancaster, Pa. 
Medal for 1930. The Medal is given Kansas City, Missouri Media, Pa. 
x ral Great Falls, ontana New Castle, Pa. 
by the Walker ven h, e ee Lincoln, Nebraska oe Pennsylvania 
( S ne the Omaha, Nebraska eading, Pennsylvania 
eg ae aN. AY ‘A Cc P yh zoreeme, mo youn? amen, Pa. . 
t Work in e IN. ‘ . ° ° - “amden, New Jersey lilliamsport, Pa. 
. . : E lovees of th "A . Jersey City, New Jersey Willow Rea Pa. 
ing the year. — 0 eC £1880 Newark, New Jersey ag gg > m 
cee ifl Trenton, New Jerse Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
ciation are not eligi i E Long Branch, New Jersey Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mrs. Bailey was unanimously voted Albuquerque, New Mexico Seattle, Washington 


° ° Brooklyn, New_York Charleston, West Virginia | 
the award for her splendid work in Jamaica,’ New York Logan County, West Virginia 


organizing and stimulating Branches NoutpVsrin™ Now York Canoes, Wesco 
in Indiana, but especially for her fine 

work in assisting in securing an in- 
vestigation of the Marion lynching 
and the prosecution of the lynchers, in 
spite of threats and personal risk. 


Mrs. Bailey is the wife of a prom- 
inent physician in Marion who has a 
large practice among both races. 


St. Paul Branch Stops Showing of 
Anti-Negro Film 


Dr. Valdo Turner, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the St. 
Paul, Minn., Branch, reports to the 
National Office that the Branch has 
succeeded in getting the city to stop 
the showing of the motion picture, 
“The Birth of a Nation” in St. Paul, 


in accordance with an ordinance passed 


in 1915. 


The Minneapolis Branch is also at 
work to prevent the showing there of 
this anti-Negro propaganda film. 





Many Organizations Contribute to 


HN. &. &. C.f. 


Through the efforts of the Depart: 
ment of Branches, one hundred sixty- 
nine (169) clubs and fraternal or- 
ganizations contributed $2626.60 to 
the work of the Association during 


1930. 



















Honor Roll of Branches 
(To December 31, 1930) 


Tucson, _Arizona 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 
eedles, Calif. 
Northern California 
Pueblo, Colorado 
n Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif, 
m Mateo, Calif. 
Tehama County, Calif. 
Canon City, Colorado 
€rnandino, Florida 
ome, Georgia 
Washington, mc 
oomington-Normal, Ill. 
cago, Illinois 
Vanston, Ill. 
French Lick, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Kokomo, Indiana 
arion, Indiana 


South Bend, Indiana Young Zulus in Full War Dress 
March, 1931 





EUROPE 

@ Dr. Ernst Feder writes in the Ber- 
lin Tageblatt of the “Jim-Crow” sys- 
tem in the United States. He tells of 
discrimination in wages and oppor- 
tunity in the South and describes an 
inter-racial meeting on the beautiful 
campus of Atlanta University. He 
points out that every tenth American 
citizen is a Negro; that the South dis- 
franchises him while the North gives 
him the right to vote which must in 
time increase differences between the 
two regions. 

@ Catherine Impey, an English woman 
who has always been interested in the 
American Negro, left at her death in 
1928, $75 to be used for the benefit 
of American Negroes. This sum has 
recently been transmitted to the 
Editor of THe Crisis and added to 
Tue Crisis Reserve Fund. 


@ The presence of foreign troops in 
the German Rhineland has left the 
usual number of illegitimate children. 
Of these, Americans were responsible 
for 1,851, and Negroes for 15. Dur- 
ing an occupation of three years, with 
5,000 men, the American troops left 
more babies than the French did with 
80,000 during an occupation of twelve 
years. 


@ Blaise Diagne has been named Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in the new French Laval Government. 
A colored West Indian occupied a simi- 
lar position in the Tardieu Govern- 
ment and several other persons of Ne- 
gro descent in former days have been 
similarly honored. 


@ Mr. H. W. Peet, Editor of the 


Far and Near Press Bureau, speaking 


A. L. Holsey 
Business 


H. A. Hunt 


Education 


Arthur Howe 
President of Hampton Institute 


on “Black America: Its Rise and 
Progress,” at a recent meeting in Lon- 
don said that the new generation 
among the colored people was acutely 
race-conscious. It was insistent not 
only on bare human rights, but on full 
rights as United States citizens. It 
was asking to be judged by its achieve- 
ments. It was ambitious of full de- 
velopment, but unlike a previous gen- 
eration, there was little animosity to- 
wards white people. 

Mr. Peet pointed out how progress 
was being made despite the obstacles 
raised by discrimination imposed upon 
the Negro population with regard to 
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T. M. Campbell Loe 
Agriculture 


A, Johnson 
Social Research 


travel and housing, and similar disa- 
bilities. ‘Everywhere there is the 
greatest keenness on education—ele. 
mentary, vocational and higher,” he 
said. “In the,colleges alone there are 
now 20,000 men and women students, 
Illiteracy has decreased from 70 per 
cent in 1880 to 22 per cent in 1920, 
and it is likely that the new census wil] 
show that there is little difference be- 
tween the black and white population, 
Of the million Negro farmers in the 
South 250,000 are freeholders, while 
there are flourishing Negro banks, in- 
surance companies and business of all 
sorts, including beauty parlors, in 
which some Negro women have been 
especially successful. Negroes are 
represented in all the chief professions, 
In the cultural sphere especially they 
have arrived. The names of such men 
as Paul Robeson, Roland Hayes, Du 
Bois, Alain Locke and R. R. Moton 
are almost as widely known in this 
country as in America.” 

The speaker said that the obstacles 
to development placed in the way of 
the Negro were due both to social and 
economic causes. Comparatively few 
Negroes were admitted to Trade 
Unions. The result was that they were 
liable to be used for under-cutting and 
strike-breaking, leading to much bit- 
terness. Relations, nevertheless, had 
very definitely improved during the 
past decade, but there was a risk that 
continued economic depression might 
create a danger of a regrowth of inter- 
racial bitterness. 

@ A deputation of eight West Afri- 
can and West Indian Negroes visited 
the British Colonial Office in Decem- 
ber and left for presentation to King 


Langston Hughes 
Literature 
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George a suite of patriotic music with 
words and music composed by Negro 
poets and musicians. At the head of 
the deputation was Mr, J. A. Barbour- 
James. 

@ A conference on Negro Labor and 
Workers’ Education was held in De- 
cember at Brookwood Labor College. 
The Editor of THE Crisis acted as 
presiding officer and Miss Louise 
Thompson as Secretary. Among those 
who took part in the discussion were 
Abram Harris, Emmett Dorsey of 
Howard University, Frank Cross- 
thwaith and Langston Hughes. 

( The fourth annual contest in music 
compositions for Negro composers has 
been announced by the son of Rodman 
Wanamaker, who founded the project. 
Prizes amounting to $1,000, divided 
into four classes, will be given. The 
classes are songs, dance groups, Negro 
spirituals and symphonic work. The 
compositions must be in by January 
15, 1931, and addressed to the Robert 
Ogden Association, John Wanamaker 
Store, Phila. It is said that every 
year the standard of the work sub- 
mitted has been notably higher. 

@ The Harmon Foundation has given 
a gold medal and $400 to each of the 
following persons for outstanding cre- 
ative work: Hall Johnson of New 
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York in Music; Albon Holsey of Tus- 
kegee in Business and Industry, James 
Langston Hughes of New Jersey in 
Literature; Thomas M, Campbell of 
Tuskegee in Farming; Charles S. 
Johnson of Nashville, Tennessee, in 
Social Research; Henry A. Hunt of 
Fort Valley, Georgia, in Education, 
and Henry C. McDowell of Portu- 
guese, West Africa, in Religious Ser- 
vice. The award in Fine Arts went to 
James Le Sesne Wells. 

@ A survey of the buying, reading and 
living habits of the American Negro is 
being financed by prominent manufac- 
turers and _ distributors, including 
Montgomery Ward and Company, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Lieber Brothers 
Company and others. The investigation 
will have the co-operation of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, the Associated Grocers and the 
National Negro Business League. 


‘@ The National Urban League will 


award from three to six fellowships 
for study in social work this year. 
They are valued at $1,200 each. Ap- 
plicants must be graduates of accred- 
ited colleges. 


THE EAST 
@ The Reverend Roland T. Heacock 
will succeed the Reverend Dr. Wil- 


Hall Johnson, Harmon Prize-Man, 1931, 
and His Choir, page 96 


liam N. DeBerry as pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Heacock was born in Con- 
necticut and educated there; he attend- 
ed Howard University and received his 
theological training at Yale. He for- 
merly served as Associate Pastor at 
St. Johnson’s, and now returns. 

@ At Hightstown, New Jersey, Elma 
Giernan, a nineteen-year old white 
girl, was rescued from her burning 
home by three young colored men who 
left without giving their names. The 
girl was alone in a two-story frame 
house, with a delicatessen store on the 
first floor, and the second floor used 
as living apartments. Awakened by 
the smoke, she ran to the front window 
and called for help. Three colored 
men passing in an automobile went to 
her rescue. Two of them held the 
third on their shoulders while he lifted 
the girl out of the window. 

@ Robert P. Johnson, a colored law- 
yer of Camden, New Jersey, has been 
named by the mayor as a member of 
the Board of Education. He is a grad- 
uate of Lincoln University and of the 
Law School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

@ At the Concord Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, the Moss Brotherhood pre- 
sented a musical comedy in two acts. 





Mrs. Charlotte W. Murray. 


It was called “Chump” and all of the 
parts, male and female, were taken 
by young men. The director and au- 
thor was Miss James Frances Green. 
@ The Speedwell Society of New 
York City sponsors a unit in Harlem. 
The work is financed by Mr. Adolf 
"Hecksher, the philanthropist, the De- 
partment of Welfare of New York, 
and the New York Urban League. 
This unit places twenty-five chil- 
dren in excellent foster homes in 
Harlem. The children are visited 
daily by a nurse, and are un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Mae E. 
Chinn, a colored physician. The ad- 
visory Committee is composed of white 
and colored people. The Unit is 
looked upon as a model group and its 
work is constantly being demonstrated 
to strangers. 

@ Mrs. Charlotte W. Murray is a 
contralto soloist who sings in the choir 
of the beautiful Riverside Baptist 
Church, of which Harry Emerson Fos- 


Raymond Miller as Catherine in “Chump.” 
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dick is pastor. The church was built 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and is one 
of the most striking architectural 
monuments in the United States. Mrs. 
Murray was educated in the public 
schools of Washington and taught 
there from 1906-1915, at the same time 
pursuing the study of piano, voice and 
harmony. In 1915, she was appointed 
teacher of music and held that posi- 
tion until 1920. In the meantime, she 
had married Dr. Peter Murray, a 
well-known surgeon, and eventually 
they moved to New York, where Mrs. 
Murray engaged in concert work in 
the East, West and South. She has 
sung as soloist in the Community 
Church of New York City, Unity 
Church, Montclair, N. J., and the 
First Presbyterian Church of Engle- 
wood, N. J. In October, 1929, she 
was selected for membership in the 
choir of Riverside Church. At the 
same time, Mrs. Murray is a senior at 
the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music, of which 
Frank Damrosch is Dean. 


@ At the Experimental Theatre, St. 
Phillips Parish House, Harlem, a 
series of several plays have been pro- 
duced, including Kemp’s “The Prodi- 
gal Son”, Dorsey’s “Get Thee Behind 
Me, Satan” and Calderon’s ‘The 
Little Stone House.” Mrs. Regina 
Andrews is secretary of the Company. 


@ The Annual Mid-Winter Session 
of the Pennsylvania State Negro Coun- 
cil has been held at Cheney. The 
Council took up the subject of the re- 
lation of the education of the Negro 
to his employment, in Pennsylvania. 
Among the speakers was the President 
ot the Hibbs Stores, Inc., of Westches- 
ter, Pa., who told of one of his chain 
stores under Negro management and 
said that it was succeeding beyond his 
most sanguine expectations. Mr. M. 
Bath of the Philadelphia Chamber. of 
Commerce also spoke and said there 
were fifty Negro business and profes- 
sional men who were members of the 
Chamber and that these ruet for the 
making of better race relations and 
more helpful contact. 


@ Boston celebrated the 100th An- 
niversary of the Founding of the Lib- 
erator by William Loyd Garrison at 
a great meeting at Park Street Church 
von January Ist. Rolfe Cobleigh pre- 
sided. Among the speakers were Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Sherwood Eddy, 
William L. Garrison, Jr., and Butler 
R. Wilson. 


@ The Olympic Winter games of the 
10th Olympiad, will be held at Lake 


Placid, New York, in 1932, The 
State of New York appropriated 
$100,000, beside other sums, to pre- 
pare for these games. Among the 
games is a bob-sled contest, and the 


only available course was that owned 
by the Lake Placid Club. This wa 
offered for use in the games and a. 
cepted. But since its organization 
more than fifty years ago, the Lake 
Placid Club has refused to admit Jews 
to its membership, or to any of jt 
grounds and sports. ; F 

Immediately, the Jews, including 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the State, 
who is himself a Jew, protested, and 
finally the Lake Placid Club was com. 
pelled to hand over the deeds of jts 


bob-sled course to the State of New 
York. 
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The Riverside Baptist Church 


@ Dr. Edward Channing, Professor 
of History at Harvard, who recently 
died at the age of 74, was one of that 
noted group of teachers including Wil- 
liam James, Josiah Royce, Nathaniel 
Shaler and Albert Bushnell Hart, who 
went out of their way in the nineties 
to welcome Negro students to Harvard 
University and provide them with 
facilities for study and social inter 
course. 
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Palace of the Congo, Antwerp Colonial Exposition 


@ Albert E. Pillsbury, who recently 
died in Boston, was a member of the 
original National Negro Conference, 
in 1909, which became the N. A. C. P. 
He became a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the new organization 
and was long interested in its work. 
He was born in 1849. He served in 
both branches of the Massachusetts 
Legislature and was once President of 
the Senate; from 1891-1894 he was 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts. 

His will left a Trust Fund of 
$25,000 to be used for Howard Uni- 
versity, or other schools and Howard 
University is among eleven residuary 
Legatees. 


@ All who have seen “The Green 
Pastures” will remember the singing 
of Hall Johnson’s choir between the 
acts. Mr. Johnson has assembled a 
notable body of singers and his inter- 
pretation of the Negro spirituals has 
been widely enjoyed. He was born in 
Georgia in 1888 and educated at 
Knoxville and Atlanta. He studied 
music at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and in the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York. In 1925 he organ- 
ized his Negro choir and he arranged 
and has directed all of the music in 
“The Green Pastures.” In 1928 the 
choir appeared with the New York 
Philharmonic orchestra in the Lewis- 


ohn Stadium. They have since filled 


Executive Committee and Guests 
Negro Progress Convention, British Guiana 


return engagements. They have also 
given concerts at Columbia Upj. 
versity, the Brooklyn Institute ang 
Carnegie Hall. They have appeared 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Rochester 
New Haven and elsewhere. The 
choir has sung on the radio and js 
under contract with the Warner 
Vitaphone Company. 

@ The Executive Committee of the 
Manhattan Medical Society, under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Louis Wright has 
addressed an open letter to the Presj- 
dent of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
protesting against the policy of estab- 
lishing separate Negro hospitals in the 
North. 


THE BORDER STATES 
@ Miss Camille Nickerson, of creole 
descent, will teach creole folk music as 
a member of the Howard faculty. She 
has been awarded a_ fellowship of 
$1,000 by the Rosenwald Fund and 
will do post-graduate work next year 
at Oberlin where she formerly gradu- 
ated. 

SOUTH EAST 

@ The Honorable John H. Richards, 
retiring Governor of South Carolina, 
asks in his official message additional 
protection of persons against lynching. 
He cites the case of the sheriff in 
Union County, who was present at a 
lynching in broad daylight with the 
lynchers undisguised and testified that 
he did not know any of them. 
@ The Reverend John H. Charlton 
of Conway, South Carolina, a colored 
preacher, saved two unconscious white 
men from their burning car. The 
Raleigh News and Observer calls him 
a “hero and gentleman in black.” 
@ St. Augustine’s College has been 
given an A rating by the Department 
of Public Instruction of the State of 
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North Carolina. The college will 
graduate its first class in May, 1931. 
It was founded in 1887 and conducted 
as a high school until 1922, when a 
Junior College was added, and finally 
a Senior College. A new library 
building has recently been donated, 
and another building containing the 
dining hall and domestic science de- 
partments. , 

@ Our readers will remember that a 
music teacher of Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, appealed in our pages some time 
ago for help for Beatrice Griffin who 
had natural gifts for making a notable 
singer. We are glad to say that Miss 
Griffin has been placed in the Music 
Department of Knoxville College, 
Tennessee, with a free scholarship, and 
is grateful for what THe Crisis was 
able to do. 


THE FAR SOUTH 
@ The Tulsa Colored Merchants As- 


sociation, operating local chain stores, 
announce that two white wholesale 
business concerns have appointed col- 
ored salesmen. ‘These are the Wortz 
Biscuit Company and the Scotch Oil 
Company. 

¢ All the men who were indicted for 
burning the Grayson County Court 
House in Texas, May 9, and cremat- 
ing George Harper who was in prison 
there, have been released without bond. 
@ The Sixth Annual Session of the 
National Association of Collegiate 
Deans and Registrars will meet at the 
State College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
March 4 to 6. C. W. Florence of Vir- 
ginia State College is President. 
Representatives are expected from at 
least eighty colored colleges. 

@ The 6th Congress of the National 
Students’ Federation of America re- 
fused to adopt a color bar for appli- 
cants for membership. ‘The Congress 
met at Atlanta, Georgia. 

@ President Frederick A. Summer has 
announced that the million Dollar en- 
dowment for Talladega College, Ala- 
bama, has been completed. Half the 
sum was given by the General Educa- 
tion Board and the balance raised in a 
campaign. Notwithstanding the finan- 
cial depression, the drive was success- 
fully concluded December 31, The 
endowment of the college will add 
$40,000 to the annual income and 
Talladega has already spent a million 
dollars in renovating and adding to its 
physical plant. It is now one of the 
best equipped institutions for Negro 
Americans. 

@ Fred Hall, Director of Music at 
Clark University and Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, has been given the 
degree of Master of Arts by Columbia 
University. His study was made pos- 
sible by a Fellowship from the Rosen- 
wald Fund. At the same time, he re- 
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ceived the degree of Supervisor of 
Music from the Teachers’ College. 


THE WEST 
@ The Negroes of Denver have de- 
feated a proposal to re-district the city 


so as to prevent the election of Negro 
councilmen in the future. 





The Honorable Charles E. Mitchell 


United States Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary to the Republic 
of Liberia. 


@ An interesting law suit has just 
been concluded in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. It involved the Hotel Somer- 
ville, which has beén written about 
and pictured in the pages of THE 
Crisis. Dr. John A. Somerville, who 
built the Hotel, sued the Lincoln Ho- 
tel Corporation. The case arose out 
of a gentleman’s agreement made to 
preserve the financial interests of the 
Hotel. The agreement was not kept, 
and Dr. Somerville was cheated out of 
his ownership of the Hotel. He there- 
upon went to a Court of Equity and 
his case was entertained. The decision 
of the Court was that the opponents 
of Dr. Somerville would have to make 








an accounting before a disinterested 
referee, and that immediately there- 
after Dr. Somerville was to take title 


to the Hotel. This is a splendid vin- 
dication of Dr. Somerville. 


ASIA 


@ The Nobel Prizes have not slighted 
colored men. Two brown Indians, 
Rabindranath Tagore, and more late- 
ly Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman 
have been honored. ‘Tagore received 
one award in literature, and Raman 
in physics. Raman’s work has been 
done on the diffusion of light and he 
was a pupil six years ago of Professor 
Milliken of the California Institute of 
Technology. 

@ Maulana Mohammed Ali, a Mo- 
hammedan, and one of the most noted 
Indian members of the late Round 
Table Conference in London, is dead 
at the age of 53. He had been for 
twenty years a leader of India and sec- 
ond only to Gandhi. He has served 
prison terms and been a member of 
revolutionary movements. His last 
word was: “I want peace, happiness 
and freedom for my country. I want 
to see unity for Mohammedans all over 
the world.” In his great speech at the 
Imperial Conference, he said: 

If you had listened to Burke, you 
would not have lost America and you 
would not be talking of naval parity to- 
day. Then you would not have all these 
war debts to pay. You would not have 
to go to Geneva for preparatory disarm- 
ament negotiations which are going to 
succeed only heaven knows when. . . 

But, oh, God! Have you got one real 
man in England—I care not what you 
call him: autocrat, democrat, aristocrat, 
who can rule and dare not lie? 


WEST INDIES 


@ Mr. Lucien Hibbert of Haiti, for- 
mer Chief of the Cabinet, under Presi- 
dent Roy, has been made a member 
of the faculty of Romance languages at 
Howard University. The department, 
which teaches French, Spanish and 
Italian, has a faculty of six members. 
@ The net public debt of the Republic 
of Haiti was reported in November 30, 
1930, to be $13,146,828. The fiscal 
receipts for the months of November 
were $623,612. Foreign commerce 
has declined in 1930, as compared with 
1929, 37.8 per cent. 

@ The question of Union between 
The British West Indian Colonies and 
Canada has been discussed at length at 
various times. ‘The chief argument in 
favor is the high tariff policy of the 
United States which deprives the West 
Indies of their natural markets. But 
the apparently insuperable difficulty is 
the refusal of Canada to admit colored 
immigrants and the question of the 
political status of Negroes and East 
Indians in the proposed federation. 

(Will you please turn to page 99) 
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HERE is a land where the races 

meet; not as water with water, 
but as the sea meets with the shore. 
The waves surge in laden with the 
flotsam and the jetsam of western 
wrecks, and sea shells, and dead fish, 
and occasionally the corpse of a human 
being; and depositing them upon the 
shore recede, carrying away the rich 
leam of the shore. But occasionally 
there comes a wave bringing a salutary 
current of warmth that is beneficial to 
the land, even as the Gulf Stream is 
to France and Spain. This current 
receding washes clean the strand. 

This land is a strange land, a land 
of marvelous contrasts. It is the home 
of the aboriginal black man, and were 
it not for a few transitions brought 
about by the ingression of Western 
ideas and merchandise, it would re- 
semble in every respect the land from 
which our fathers were torn some hun- 
dred or more years ago. 


We call it the Borderland, for it 
lies between the old Africa and the 
new, between the darkness and the 
dawn, between yesterday and tomor- 
row. It is the borderland where the 
primitive, black native, with his fetish, 
disease and ignorance, meets the mod- 
ern, white heathen, the commercant, 
bringing new goods, new desires and 
new vices. Here also he meets the 
administrator bringing new laws, new 
languages and new roads; and the mis- 
sionary bringing new religion, educa- 
tion and healing. All three stay for a 
season, making their imprint, good or 
bad upon the shore and then return- 
ing to the lands from which they ven- 
tured forth; the commercant and the 
administrator the richer in this world’s 
goods, and the missionary, if he has 
been true, the richer in spiritual trea- 
sure. 

During the last few weeks, Mrs. 
Underhill and myself have been mak- 
ing an extensive journey through a 
part of the Borderland, a very back- 
ward section of the interior of the 
Southern Camerouns. On many occa- 
sions we have been both amused and 
impressed by the great contrasts which 
we have seen, for the waves of Western 
civilization have washed against these 
shores, not tidal waves, just les petites 
ondes, but they have left many strange 
things in their wake. 

Our journey, which Mrs. Under- 
hill is making in a bush chair, while I 
travel on foot accompanied by a cara- 
van of seven native load hearers, has 
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The Borderland in Africa 


By IRVIN WINDFIELD UNDERHILL, JR. 


The writer of this article is a 
young colored man of Philadelphia 
who a year ago went with his bride 
as a missionary to West Africa. He 
writes from the French mandate of 
the former German Colony of 
Camerouns, and from the town of 
Foulassi, Sangemelima district. 

“The good people of St. James 
Presbyterian Church of New York 
City have presented Mrs. Under- 
hill and myself with a subscription 
to THe Crisis. J cannot tell you 
the pleasure that it gives us to re- 
ceive this great race paper way out 
here in Africa. The natives too, 
derive great joy in looking at the 
pictures of their distinguished 
brothers and sisters who live ‘be- 
yond the waters.’ My co-workers, 
all of whom are white, also show a 
great interest in THE CRISIS each 
month. 

“I lament the fact that some of 
the articles seem to be a bit cap- 
tious as regards Christianity, for 
Christ means so much to me; other 
than this my only objection is that 
Tue Crisis is not large enough 
each month to appease my ravenous 
appetite for news about the prog- 
ress of my people and about the 
remarkable achievements of the 


NAALL,” 


taken us into a number of towns in 
which no white person has ever slept. 
Mrs. Underhill is the first woman, 
from “beyond the seas” to have visited 
many of these towns. Although the 
white man is practically unknown in 
these places on every hand we see signs 
which indicate that he has directly or 
indirectly been in touch with the na- 
tives. 

On entering a town we are greeted 
by a multitude of big eyed children. 
Children with happy faces, itch cov- 
ered heads, extremely large navels and 
too often jigger infested feet. When 
the people learn that we desire to spend 
the night in their town they give us 
the use of one of their houses, for the 
African is the very flower of hospi- 
tality. The houses in this section are 
built of bark, but a little farther north 
they are made of mud. As we enter a 
house we see that the floor is of dirt. 
Though most of the villages are at 
the edge of great forests the natives 
do not utilize lumber for building pur- 
poses. They were perhaps, the first 
of all people to make iron implements 


but they have never learned to cut 
lumber from the hardwood trees of the 
great forests. 

After a glance at the dirt floor the 
next object that always greets one’s 
eye is the bed. The Bulu bed js an 
antiquated affair, just ten or twelve 
bamboo poles about five feet long laid 
across two thick poles about one yard 
in length, one pole at the head and the 
other at the foot. Mattresses, sheets, 
pillows and bed covering are unknown 
to them. The Bulu people lie upon 
these poles with their knees high in 
the air as the beds are too short for 
them to stretch out lengthwise. On 
one occasion I was separated from my 
caravan for two days and was forced 
to sleep on one of these beds and | 
can testify that they are far from com- 
fortable. After spending a night on 
one of them your body is covered with 
a series of welts and you both feel like 
and resemble a waffle. 

Aside from the bed, the log fire and 
the grinding stones upon which they 
prepare much of their food, there is 
little or nothing in most of the houses, 
as they have neither chairs, tables nor 
windows. However if you will inspect 
enough houses you will see many sur- 
prising things. 

Usually after we are settled in our 
temporary home, that is after we have 
set up our portable cots, bathtubs, 
tables and chairs, we go out to visit the 
people in the town. ‘The houses are 
all alike, dirty, dingy pathetic looking 
hovels. In one we found a sewing 
machine. Yes, it was a Singer but 
what a strange setting for a sewing 
machine. Nothing in all the house 
was compatible with it, but there it 
was a manifestation of the merchan- 
dising genius of our white brother. 


In another house we found a clock. 
It was running and its owner was very 
eager to compare the time of his clock 
with that of my watch. In one house 
the walls were decorated with pictures 
cut from a contemporary French pic- 
torial magazine while the owner of 
another house was content to adorn 
his walls with the printed pages of a 
mail order catalogue from the Gal- 
leries Lafayette. And so it goes, most 
of the houses are the same as they were 
in the early days of the slave trade 
while here and there we found some 
sign of the ingression of Western cul- 
ture or rather of Western merchandise. 

We have traveled for many days 
back into this section. We are at pres- 
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ent far away from the government sta- 
tion where one finds stores of a sort 
that sell very cheap and shoddy mer- 
chandise; and yet on the road this 
morning we passed several natives sell- 
ing cigarettes, about the only thing 
possible to purchase for many miles 
around. It is a common sight to see 
a man dressed in practically nothing, 
with a spear in his hand and a cigarette 
between his lips walking to the forest 
in search of food. 

In the afternoons we usually hold a 
meeting in the town in which we are 
staying. It is here that one sees many 
strange sights that show the contig- 
uity of Africa and the West. People 
come to these meetings in all manner 
of clothing. At some of our larger 
congregations, and we oftentimes have 
as many as fifteen hundred present, 
one could trace the evolution of dress 
styles from the days of Eve down to 
the very latest Parisian creation. Many 
women come arrayed in grass bustles 
and others sporting only a few leaves 
or a bunch of ferns with heavy brass 
rings around their necks and their faces 
and bodies highly tatooed. The great 
majority wear clothes on these occa- 
sions, and what a diversity of raiment. 
Some wear clothing purchased from 
the mail order houses of Paris, others 
simply wear loin cloths, while many 
of the men are decked out in the cast 
of clothing of Europeans or Ameri- 
cans. 

It is surprising the large amount of 
cast off clothing that is sold out here, 
and at a good profit. Most of these 
clothes come from the junk shops of 
Europe or America, everything from 
the overcoat in. It is no uncommon 
sight to see a man clothed in a tuxedo 
coat and a small loin cloth, or wearing 
a heavy overcoat or a cast off uniform 
of a naval or army officer. The more 





SOUTH AFRICA 


@ Nearly 500 natives were arrested 
recently at Sophia Town, Johannes- 
burg, as offenders against the Urban 
Areas Act. The government collected 
$1,000 in fines for the morning’s work. 
@ The 10th annual conference of the 
Cape African Teachers’ Association 
was held at Capetown, South Africa, 
in December, 
@ For the first time in five years, a 
Conference of South African natives 
and representatives of the government 
was held at Pretoria, December 9. 
he Conference discussed the Service 
Contract Bill, the amendment to the 
iquor Law, the position of the chiefs 
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fantastic the clothing the greater the 
appeal. We are doing our best to dis- 
courage the custom of purchasing 
these discarded clothes as they are often 
germ carriers, but our brothers and 
sisters out here are just clothes mad. 
Then too they have no soap with which 
to wash their clothes so they wear 
them until they fall off. 

Another great evil of clothing out 
here is that the lepers have taken to 
wearing them to cover their diseased 
bodies. This oftentimes makes it dif- 
ficult to detect them. Last year five 
of our missionary families found that 
they had lepers among their servants, 
cooking their food and caring for their 
children. These lepers would easily 
have been detected a few years back 
when clothes were not so much in 
vogue. 

Another of the great borderland 
curses is the abundance of disease that 
has lately been introduced into this 
land. It is one of the saddest contri- 
butions that white “civilization” has 
made to poor Africa. As though she 


were not blighted sufficiently, in that 
a goodly number of her people suffer 
from leprosy, yaws, elephantiasis and 
sleeping sickness, our white brother 
has added to her burden by introduc- 
ing tuberculosis and syphilis that most 
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in the administrative system, agricul- 
ture and stock-raising, and similar mat- 
ters. 

@ The South African National Con- 
gress, composed of Bantus, and the 
Conference of other non-Europeans, 
comprising together over five hundred 
delegates, will send a deputation to 
Great Britain to put the grievances of 
the colored people of South Africa be- 
fore the Imperial Government. ‘They 
wish to offset the views of General 
Hertzog, which have been made much 
of in England. 

@ Contracts have been signed for the 
construction of the great bridge over 
the lower Zambezi River, by the Cleve- 
land Bridge and Engineering Company, 








dreaded of the social diseases. Both 
have spread like wildfire throughout 
the land and the only agencies that are 
endeavoring to check them are the hos- 
pital staffs of our Mission and the 
physicians of the French Government. 
One of the physicians of our Mission 
who has spent many years in this land 
remembers the day when neither of 
these diseases could be found. Now, 
however, throughout the whole coun- 
try you can see the marks of that ter- 
rible social scourge on the faces of little 
children and on the sore covered bod- 
ies of the adults. The Borderland is 
a sad land for the white man’s sins 
have entered it. When he came he 
had to have his prostitutes and not 
finding any in the land he began to 
train little girls for this debasing pro- 
fession. 

However, I do not wish to paint too 
lugubrious a picture. All is not sad 
in the Borderland. There are many 
signs that bring cheer to our hearts. 
Everywhere we go we see that the 
people have a real thirst for knowl- 
edge. Our schools and our churches 
are crowded beyond capacity. To see 
our schools filled with young men 
studying to become pastors, teachers, 
medical assistants and artisans augurs 
well for the future. To visit the na- 
tive towns and see the progress that 
they are making in sanitation shows 
that many of the people are awake to 
the evils of the old way of living. To 
hear from the lips of our natives that 
they are happy because they have lived 
to see the day when child marriages 
and polygamous marriages are on the 
wane, and are viewing the passing of 
the fetish priests, indicates that teach- 
ing is beginning to have its effect in 
the lives of these people and bodes well 
for a better social order in the days to 
come. 


on the one hand, and the Trans-Zam- 
bezia Central Africa and Nyasaland 
Railway Company, on the other. This 
project has been under consideration 
for ten years and more, and will be a 
great link between Eastern and South 
Africa. The total cost of the bridge, 
approaches, etc., will aggregate $15,- 
000,000. 

@ General Edward Higgins, Chief of 
the Salvation Army, has been travelling 
12,000 miles in Africa. He has estab- 
lished work among poor whites and 
especially among the native races. He 
met natives in Mashonaland, Rhodesia 
and Natal. He proposes of course to 
establish education “on African rather 
than European lines.” 
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Best SELLERS IN Crisis SHop, 1930 
R. R. Moton: What the Negro 
Thinks. 
L. Hughes: Not Without Laughter. 
C. G. Woodson: Negro in Our His- 
tory. 
J. W. Johnson: Black Manhattan. 
C. Cullen: The Black Christ. 
Books oF 1930 
HE following books by Negroes 
and about Negroes were published 
during the year 1930. We are listing 
them according to our judgment of 
their relative importance. Those 
starred are written by white persons: 
Johnson: Black Manhattan. 
Biography of Paul Robeson. 
Brawley: Doctor Dillard 
Langston Hughes: Not 
Laughter. 
Reid: Negro Membership in Ameri- 
can Labor Unions. 
Turner: Anti-slavery Sentiment. 
Woodson: Rural Negro. 
*Adams: History of Atlanta Univer- 
sity. 
*De la Rue: Land of the Pepper Bird. 
Marshall: Story of Haiti. 
*Stanley: Gulf Stream. 
Johnson: Negro in American Civili- 
zation. 
*Williams: 
Africa. 
*Kennedy: Negro Peasant. 
Merrick: Life of Carver. 
*Woofter: Black Yeomanry. 


Without 


Hebrewisms in West 


James Weldon Johnson’s “Saint 
Peter Relates An Incident of the 
Resurrection Day” is a slim black vol- 
ume brought out in beautiful format 
by the Viking Press. It is a serious 
satire of the loftier sort, portraying the 
Unknown Soldier as a Negro. It has a 
fine subtle beauty. 

“IT gave one last look over the jasper 
wall, 

And afar described a figure dark and 
tall— 

The unknown soldier, dust-stained and 
begrimed, 

Climbing his way to heaven, and sing- 
ing as he climbed: 

Deep river, my home is over Jordan, 

Deep River, I want to cross over into 
camp-ground.” 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund’s “Re- 
view of the Year” is written by Edwin 
R. Embree and has more of a literary 
flavor than most reports of the sort. 
The essay on “The Negro Front” has 
quotable passages: 
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“Many people who admit the prog- 
ress of the Negro still protest at the 
thought of equality. Social equality is 
not a matter of legislation. No one 
should be compelled to accept into his 
parlor any individual or group whom 
he does not choose. But Negroes do in- 
sist, and justly, that they have equality 
before the law and in schools and 
health and opportunities for work. 
They complain at that kind of segre- 
gation which relegates them to slums 
for their living, to dirty train cars for 
their travel with no comforts and de- 
cencies for those who are prepared to 
pay for them, and to association of 
their children with only the worst ele- 
ments of society.” 


ERSONS who wish a few hilari- 

ous hours must hasten to buy and 
read George Schuyler’s “Black No 
More”, (Macauley Company, $2). 
The book is extremely significant in 
Negro American literature, and it will 
be,—indeed it already has been — 
abundantly misunderstood. 

It is a satire, a rollicking, keen, 
good-natured criticism of the Negro 
problem in the United States, follow- 
ing the same method by which Bernard 
Shaw has been enabled to criticize the 
social organization of the modern 
world. <A writer of satire is always 
misunderstood by the simple. So much 
so, that periodicals, like THe Crisis, 
are almost afraid of using satire, even 
in the smallest doses. If we should 
speak of the long ears of a certain Mr. 
Smith, some literal reader would write 
in and tell us that by exact measure- 
ment Mr. Smith’s ears were less than 
three inches in length. 

The object of satire is to point out 
fault and evil by the very exaggera- 
tion of its fun; and the test of its 
genuineness is its honesty and clear- 
ness of object. American Negroes have 
written satire before, usually in small 
skits in columnists’ paragraphs; but 
their insincerity lay in the fact that 
the satire was usually pointed not to 
the evil but to only one class of per- 
sons, and that class were Negroes, 
against whom these young writers had 
conceived a bitter enmity born of 
rather cheap jealousy. But Mr. 
Schuyler’s satire is frank, straight-for- 
ward and universal. It carries not 
only scathing criticism of Negro lead- 
ers, but of the mass of Negroes, and 
then it passes over and slaps the white 
people just as hard and unflinchingly 


straight in the face. It is, therefore 
courageous as well as biting and jt . 
a bit of real literature because here js 
a man who is not doing public criticism 
of a certain unpopular class of peo- 
ple with an eye single to being paid 
for this by richer and more influential 
people whom he does not dare to criti- 
cize. 

No one escapes Schuyler’s pen, and 
we are waiting to see his book excluded, 
not simply by all the white libraries 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line, but 
by all the colored collectors north of it, 

At any rate, read the book. You 
are bound to enjoy it and to follow 
with joyous laughter the adventures of 
Max Disher and Bunny, Dr. Crook- 
man and—we say it with all reserva- 
tions—Dr. Agamemnon Shapespeare 
Beard. 

W. E. B. D. 


HILE the American Negro and 

the Negro in Africa are still 
favorite topics with the magazines, 
there was perhaps not quite as much 
discussion in the magazines of 1930 as 
in some former years. If we look at 
the leading magazines, according to the 
articles which they have carried on the 
subject, we note The American Mer- 
cury, with seven articles; The Nation, 
with six articles; The Outlook, with 
five articles; The Christian Century, 
with four articles; and Harper's, 
Scribner’s and The New Republic with 
two each. The Survey has also car- 
ried several articles. 

Most of the other magazines have 
been chary of the subject. We have 
discovered only one article in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The North 
American Review, The Forum, Col- 
lier’s, and The Bookman. The Atlan- 
tic has had nothing, except Jean Mac- 
kenzie’s novel on Africa. 

The most striking articles of the 
year have been Jung’s attack on Nor 
dic America in The Forum, Gordon on 
Negro society in Scribner’s, and sev- 
eral articles by George Schuyler in 
The American Mercury. 

The English Contemporary Review 
and Nineteenth Century have carried 
articles on Africa, and The Musical 
Quarterly has four articles on Negro 
music. 

On the whole, the level and spirit of 
these articles has been favorable. There 
has been nothing of the old time bit 
ter and exaggerated racial attack. 
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PECCAVI 
HE February Crisis said, among 
other things, “but in a great rich 
city like Atlanta, there has been only 
one school building erected for colored 
pupils since the Civil War.” 

We were mistaken, and are glad to 
acknowledge it. As a matter of fact, 
there have been six modern, well-built 
schoolhouses erected for the colored 
children of Atlanta during the last fif- 
teen years. They are the Booker T. 
Washington High School, the Edmond 
Asa Ware Elementary School, the Ed- 
win P. Johnson School, the William 
H, Crogman School, and the David T. 
Howard School, which has recently 
been enlarged and includes a high as 
well as elementary school. Also, the 
Ashby Street School, which was orig- 
inally for whites and given over to the 
colored pupils, was lately burned, and 
has been rebuilt and enlarged. 

We sincerely hope that all our stric- 
tures upon the South in the future will 
prove as far afield. 


RICHARD BERRY HARRISON 


HE Spingarn Medal Committee of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People con- 
sists of Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Chairman, editor of the New York 
Nation; James H. Dillard of the 
Slater Fund; W. E. B. Du Bois, Edi- 
tor of THE Crisis; Edwin R. Embree, 
President of the Rosenwald Fund; 
John Hope, President of Atlanta Uni- 
versity; Mordecai W. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of Howard University and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Governor of Porto 
Rico. 
This Committee has recently 
awarded the Spingarn Medal for 1930 
with the following note: 


The 17th Spingarn Medal is awarded 
to Richard Berry Harrison, whose fine 
and reverent characterization of the 
Lord in Marc Connelly’s play, “The 
Green Pastures,” has made that play the 
outstanding dramatic accomplishment of 
America in the Year 1930. But the 
Medal is given to Mr. Harrison not 
simply for this crowning accomplish- 
ment, but for the long years of his work 
as dramatic reader and entertainer, in- 
terpreting to the mass of colored people 
in church and school the finest specimens 
of English drama from Shakespeare 
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down. It is fitting that in the sixty- 
seventh year of his life he should receive 
widespread acclaim for a role that typi- 
fies and completes his life work. 

It is not often that the Committee’s 
task is so easy. The Medal is given 
for a specific accomplishment or series 
of accomplishments. But the Commit- 
tee wishes to avoid, on the one hand, 
the rewarding of a single act, which 
while meritorious, is not significant so 
far as the life and character of the re- 
cipient is concerned. And, on the other 
hand, the Committee does not wish to 
have the Medal simply commend a 
worthy life. In the case of Mr. Har- 
rison, however, his most significant ac- 
complishment has come as the culmina- 
tion of a long life devoted to literature 
and the drama, and thus the object of 
the donor of the Medal is in his case 
most happily fulfilled. 

The April Crisis will have a pic- 
ture of Mr. Harrison drawn from life 
by Laura Wheeler-Waring, together 
with some biographical material and 
matter concerning “The Green Pas- 
tures.” 


PICKENS 
UR William Pickens is fifty years 


of age. In these fifty years he 
has done some notable things. He has 
raised himself from the semi-peonage 
of an Arkansas plantation, to be a 
member of the Yale Phi Beta Kappa. 
As Dean in two Negro colleges, he has 
made his impress upon hundreds of 
young students. As Field Secretary of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, his voice 
has been heard, not simply in Chicago, 
but in New Orleans, not simply in 
New York, but in Texas, and in prac- 
tically every state of the Union. He is 
a speaker with unusual gifts, in which 
humor and unanswerable logic are out- 
standing. He deserves another fifty 
years of effective work. 


THE PROPORTION OF 
CHRISTIANS 


T is not often that it is possible to 

reduce practical Christianity to a 
statistical basis, and usually critics are 
satisfied in saying that most American 
Christians are hypocrites. 


Once in a while it is possible to be 
more specific. In Detroit, Michigan, 
recently, the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. 
W. C. A. headed a forward-looking 
Christian Conference. It was under- 
stood beforehand that there was to be 
no discrimination, on the part of the 
Hotel Book-Cadilac, against the thirty- 
five colored delegates, who were among 
the 800 attending. 


There was discrimination and hu- 
militating discrimination. The colored 
delegates protested and put the matter 
squarely up to the Christians. The 
Christians voted to “protest” but to 
continue their sessions at the Hotel. 

Two hundred of the Christians, 
however, including the thirty-five col- 
ored delegates, withdrew and among 
these two hundred were Dean Charles 
W. Gilkey of the University of Chi- 
cago, J. M. Yard, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Dr. Reinhold Niebur of the 
Union Theological Seminary, Ray 
Campbell of Yale University and Sher- 
wood Eddy. 

It seems, therefore, fair to conclude 
that seventy-five per cent of these 
Christians were hypocrites but that the 
saving twenty-five per cent represented 
a level of education and social efficiency 
much higher than the average of the 
majority. 


LIBERIA 


LAVERY in Liberia, slavery in the 
Belgian Congo, slavery in the Brit- 
ish, French and Spanish Colonies of 
Africa, slavery in British Burma and 
in Latin America, are all detestable in- 
stitutions which must be abolished and 
which have long affronted civilization. 
But of all these cases of human 
slavery, Liberia is no more guilty than 
England and her case called for no 
flamboyant rhetoric from the Secretary 
of State. 

First of all, just exactly what did 
the Commission find with regard to 
slavery in Liberia? Condensed, the 
findings are as follows: 

1. Classic slavery with slave market 
and slave dealer no longer exists in 
Liberia. 


2. Slavery as defined by the 1926 


Anti-slavery Conference exists as tribal 
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domestic slavery and pawning. 

3. Domestic slavery is discouraged by 
the government and the court frees 
such slaves. 

4. Leading citizens do not participate 
in domestic slavery but they do take 
pawns and this system has been abused. 

5. Forced labor has been used in Li- 
beria for road construction, public 
buildings and porterage. This has in- 
volved intimidation and bad treatment. 
Also, in some cases, this labor has been 
diverted to private uses on the farms 
by government officials and private 
citizens. 

6. Contract laborers have been 
shipped to Spanish and French colonies 
from Liberia and such labor has been 
recruited by criminal methods of com- 
pulsion and misrepresentation. Vice 
President Yancy and other high off- 
cials have sanctioned forced labor on 
the roads and the sale of contract labor. 


Vice President Yancy was flagrantly 
guilty, but Yancy was not an Americo- 
Liberian but a native African tribes- 
man, whose election to the Vice Presi- 
dency was especially hailed as a recog- 
nition of the native African in the po- 
litical organization of the Liberians. 

The system of “pawns” in Liberia is 
widespread and must be abolished ; but 
it is primarily a method by which na- 
tive children are adopted into civilized 
Liberian families for purposes of edu- 
cation, and it has resulted in such wide- 
spread inter-marriage between Amer- 
ican Negroes and native Liberians that 
the line between the two groups is to- 
day almost fanciful. 

The sale of Liberian labor to France 
and Spain is much more reprehensible 
but the responsibility rests on these 
countries and on Great Britain even 
more than on Liberia. 

The pressure of France and Great 
Britain on Liberia in the last hundred 
years has resulted in theft of territory 
and financial cheating, nothing short 
of disgraceful. The French seized the 
land between the Cavalla and San 
Pedro Rivers by threat of force and 
the English seized the rich Kanre- 
Lahun District by a similar threat; 
and both of them cut off the immense 
hinterland to which the Liberian Gov- 
ernment had every right. It was in 
vain that Liberia in 1892 appealed to 
the world. 

Do not wrest our territory from us 
and hamper us in our operations, and 
then stigmatize the race with incapacity, 
because we do not work miracles. Give 
us a fair chance, and then if we utterly 
fail, we shall yield the point. We pray 
you, the civilized and Christian nations 
of the world, to use your influence in 


our behalf. 

The “civilized and Christian” na- 
tions paid no attention and France and 
England persisted in the pressure put 
upon Liberia. 
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When English bankers loaned Li- 
beria $500,000 in 1870, Liberia ac- 
tually received less than $100,000, and 
yet is today paying interest on the orig- 
inal loan; and this tax burden has been 
an excuse for forced labor. She was 
similarly cheated by the Liberia De- 
velopment Company, an English cor- 
poration, which began the rubber for- 
est afterward bought up by Firestone. 

It is unfortunate, that the Commis- 
sion which investigated Liberia was 
presided over by an Englishman, and 
not by the impartial Swiss who was the 
first Chairman, and the misfortune is 
shown in some of the proposed rem- 
edies. It is quite English to demand 
white Commissioners in the interior of 
Liberia. It was the British who de- 
manded the institution of a frontier 
force, which was at first under a white 
English Commander and was designed 
to carry out the same intimidation of 
the natives which is common among all 
such forces in French, English and 
Belgian colonies. The road program 
of Liberia, which has been the cause 
of a large part of the forced labor, was 
an attempt to bind together the native 
interior territories with the more civ- 
ilized coast, and there is hardly a road 
in all Africa that has not been built 
by the same kind of forced labor. 

Slavery, cruelty, forced labor, and 
pawning, all these Liberia has been 
guilty of. They must be abolished. 
But let us not forget that it was only 
last year, in the neighboring territory 
of British Sierra Leone, that public 
opinion in England forced the first 
step in the liberation of over two hun- 
dred thousand slaves and that no such 
step has been taken in the French 
Congo or in the South African dia- 
mond mines; and the so-called reforms 
in the Belgian Congo are based on con- 
tinued forced labor. Carleton Beals in 
the New Freeman has revealed the 
wretched slavery in Venezuela at 
which the United States winks. 

It is unfortunate that our militant 
Secretary of State can only see such 
slavery in the world as is unprotected 
by battleships and guns and paying in- 
vestment. 


BOOKS 
A PHILADELPHIA corres p on- 


dent writes to the Secretary of 


the N. A. A. C. P.: 


I am a Negro father, twenty-six years 
of age, and I am anxious to include in 
my library such books as my limited 
budget of $1 to $2 a week will allow. 
Although preference will be given to cur- 
rent literature, I want also to consider 
meritorious works of any date about the 
Negro or written by Negroes. In this 
way I am hoping within the next eight or 
ten years to possess a good collection of 
Negro literature. I assure you that any 
information you may give will be most 


gratefully appreciated. 

The answer to this letter deserves 
to be broadcast. Here is a man of smal] 
income, who has got the vision to see 
that a sum between $12 and $25 , 
year will be well spent for books. He 
should not, of course, in his spending 
neglect the daily paper, the weekly 
paper and the monthly magazine. He 
must subscribe to one of the large 
colored weeklies and at least one col- 
ored magazine. Beside that, a weekly, 
like the Nation or Literary Digest and 
a monthly like the American Mercury, 
Harpers’ or The Forum will give the 
necessary broad outlook of an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

In buying books, he must not neglect 
general literature; the Haldeman- 
Julius little Blue Books at five cents 
each, the Modern Library at 75 cents, 
and other volumes at $1 to $3 must be 
bought now and then. 


But the specific quest is spending 
$12 to $25 a year for Negro literature. 
Some of these books are recently pub- 
lished, some can only be found in sec- 
ond-hand stores; but all are indis- 
pensable to a good Negro library. They 
can be bought gradually from year to 
year: 


“The American Negro” published by the Annals 
of the American Academy 

Balch’s “Occupied Haiti” 

Brawley’s “The Negro in Literature and Art” 

Buell’s “Native Problem in Africa” 

Bullock’s “In Spite of Handicaps” 

Chesnutt’s Novels 

Cullen’s Poems 

Du Bois’ “Souls of Black Folk,” ‘The Negro,” 
“Darkwater” 

Fauset’s “For Freedom” 

Jessie Fauset’s Novels 

Finot’s “Race Prejudice” 

Frobenius’ “The Voice of Africa” . 

Henson’s “The Negro Explorer at the North 
Pole” 

Hill’s ‘‘Toussaint L’Overture”’ 

Hughes’ Poems and “Not Without Laughter” 

Ingram’s “History of Slavery and Serfdom” 

Johnson’s Poems and “Black Manhattan” 

Johnsons’ Negro Spirituals 

Nella Larsen’s Novels 

Leys’ “Kenya” 

Life of John Brown 

Locke and Montgomery’s “Negro Plays” 

Locke and others, “The New Negro” 

Lugard’s “Tropical Dependency” 

Lynch’s ‘Facts of Reconstruction” 

Mckay’s Poems 

Kelley Miller’s ‘‘Race Adjustment” 

Moton’s “What the Negro Thinks” 

Ovington’s ‘Portraits in Color” 7 

Olivier’s “The Anatomy of African Misery” and 
“White Capital and Colored Labor” 

Pickens’ “Bursting Bonds” 

Reuter’s “American Race Problem” 

Robeson’s ‘‘The Life of Paul Robeson” 

Simmons’ ‘‘Men of Mark” 

Spero and Harris’ “The Negro Worker” 

Starr’s “Liberia” 

Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 

Toomer’s “Cane” 

Vandercook’s “Black Majesty” 

Washington’s “Up from Slavery” ss 

Wesley’s “Negro Labor in the United States 

White’s Novels and “Rope and Faggot” 

Williams’ “History of the Negro Race” 

Wilson’s “The Black Phalanx” . 

Woodson’s ‘“‘Negro Orators” and “The Negro 
Our History” * ee 

Woolf’s “Empire and Commerce in Africa 


Here are something over 60 volumes 
which should cost in all less than $150; 
or at $25 a year they could be bought 
in 6 years. After that, we shall have 
further valuable suggestions. 

P. S. Have we made serious omis 
sions already? If so, write us. 

P. S. No. 2. THe Crisis sells most 
of these books. 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE OPENING OF THE 


LITTLE GRAY SHOP NUMBER 


SAT., FEBRUARY 14 - 12.05 A. M. 
266 West 145th St., N. Y. C. 


The Dining room at this shop will be the outstanding feature. 

Eating at the Gray Shops is like eating at home. 

Telephone orders promptly delivered 

Dining room available from 1 to 5 afternoons for Bridge and Tea Parties. 


SHOP No. 1—2251 7th Ave., Telephone—TI. 5-9258 
SHOP No. 2—2465 7th Ave., © __AU. 3-8653 
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SHOP No. 3—266 W. 145th St. * 


Allie N. 


Jones, Pres. 
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The Crisis is happy to announce the 
beginning of its 


ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY 


During the past months, we have un- 
willingly had to deny information to 
many schools, clubs and other organiza- 
tions for names and addresses of recital 
artists because there was no information 
bureau where such requests might be 
referred. 

In order to remedy this grave situa- 
tion, The Crisis is initiating a direct link 
between the Negro artist and art patron 
through an Artists’ Directory that will 
appear as a monthly feature. The “reg- 
istration” of musicians, dramatic read- 
ers, lecturers and other artists is invited. 

The Crisis is particularly fitted to 
render this important educational serv- 
ice because more than 800 schools and 
organizations are already included in 
our circulation. In addition, this office 
will continue its free information policy 
for the special benefit of Crisis readers. 

The very low monthly fee for the 
cost of maintaining the new depart- 
ment will be $1. Classified listing in 
this Directory entitles the artist to space 
for name, address and telephone number. 
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Criticism 
Immediate Sales 


Expert | Manuscript 
Insures | 
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(Poetry, plays, short-stories, scenarios, articles) 


If you want to sell your work, take advan- 
tage of our service and do away with 
rejection slips. 


ALL MANUSCRIPTS PERSONALLY HANDLED 
BY EDITORS OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
Manuscripts up to 1,000 words $1.00 

25 cents for each additional 1,000 words 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
(by check or money order.) 
ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


THE METROPOLITAN MSS. BUREAU 
¢/0 The Crisis, Box 5, 69 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Sameel M. Faide,  Seey. 


THE CRISIS has prev- 
iously supplied informa- 
tion about the following 
artists and is, therefore, 
extending them the cour- 
tesy of beginning our 
new ARTISTS’ DIREC- 
TORY. 
Mrs. Maud Cuney-Hare, pianist and lec- 
turer. 
Mr. William Richardson, baritone soloist 
Miss Marie Young, pianist 
Mr. Louia Jones, violinist 
Mr. N. W. Carter, organist 
Mr. Justin Sandridge, pianist 
Mr. Roland Hayes, tenor soloist 
Mr. Paul Robeson, actor and baritone solo- 
ist 
Miss Helen Hagan, pianist 
Mr. Joseph H. Douglas, violinist 
Mr. Richard Harrison, dramatic reader and 
actor 
Mr. R. Nathaniel Dett, orchestra conductor 
Mr. J. Rosamond Johnson, pianist and solo- 
ist 
Mr. Taylor Gordon, soloist 
Mr. Harry Burleigh, soloist and lecturer 
Madam Lillian Evanti, soprano soloist 
Miss Sonoma Talley, pianist 
Mr. James Weldon Johnson, lecturer and 
author 
Mrs. Charlotte Wallace Murray, contralto 
soloist 


Any inquiries in regard to these artists 
may be addressed to THE CRISIS. 


GREAT BOOKS 


Were $2.50 or more 
Now $1 each, sent Postpaid 


BLACK MAJESTY, by J. W. Vandereook 
MOTHER INDIA, by Katherine Mayo 
HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE, by Margaret Sanger 
SEX and the LOVE-LIFE, by J. W. Fielding 
a — HISTORY OF WOMEN 

J. Langdon-Davis 
WHY WE BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN BEINGS 
By G. A. Dorsey 


38 Others—Send for List C. 
MODERN, 3500 Jerome Ave., New York City 


—BR. 2-9811 





John D. Thomas, Treas. 





HERE AND THERE AMONG OUR 
ADVERTISERS 


Morgan College has recently inaugurated a 
series of lectures in which Biblical stories are 
presented in vivid sketches. Mr. Bliss Gorbush, 
Executive-Secretary of the Friends’ Meeting of 
the school, and Chairman of the Baltimore Coun- 
cil of Religious Education gave the first talk of 
this lecture course. 

At the January meeting of the Downingtown 
Industrial and Agricultural School, common ob- 
jectives accepted by the faculty were: “The 
giving of such vocational training as will insure 
occupational efficiency and will contribute to suc- 
cessful participation in a given trade and ,to a 
secure economic position in the community.’ 

A new departure was also made in the plan for 
rewarding both trade and academic work done 
in a subject by giving recognition for quality 
and quantity of work on the basis of the number 
of periods devoted to a course. 

Mme. Hurd Fairfax has removed her studio 
from 136th Street, to the spacious quarters that 
were formerly the Music Study Club Studio, 2335 
Seventh Avenue, Luther E. Jones, concert pianist 
and organist, is the new Director of musical 
activities. 

A school of Dramatic Expression has been 
opened in New York by Mme. Oliver Ward 
Bushbanks, who was formerly Dramatic Director 
in the Chicago Evening and Summer schools, 
teacher of cultural poise and drama at the Robert 
Gould Shaw Settlement House, Boston, Mass., 
and at the Abraham Lincoln Center, ‘Chicago. 
Mrs. Bushbanks is author of a book of poems, 
and of several plays. Her latest book “Drift- 
wood” is soon to be published. 


THE CRISIS 


Recommends 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 
“A social study of Negro Life and Race 


Relations,” by Charles S. Johnson (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


IN SPITE OF HANDICAPS 

“An inspiring text of individual achieve- 
— by Ralph W. Bullock (Association 
’ress). 


THE STORY OF HAITI 

“A historical review of the island from its 
discovery by Christopher Columbus to the 
present day,” by Harriet Gibbs Marshall. 


ARTISTS’ BUREAU, The Crisis 


69 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please include my name in THE CRISIS ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY. 


ee eee .....+.insertions, 
(number of) 


Name .. 


Profession .. 


Inclosed is $ 


Address (street) 
(City & state).. 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 
Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards ote 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE ° 


To Train You. Write for Isformation to UNIVERSITY 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. NASHVILLE 


THE COLLEGE 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE THE MUSIC SCHOOL 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
Hampton, Va. “A, 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of For Particurars, Appress THE Dean 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses FISK UNIVERSITY 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. Nashville, Tenn. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, farm 
demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. The Best School 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for business For The 


and teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for inter- 


mediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 
THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home Economics for RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
high schools and to train Gains pome-enaiaes. av COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL. 
THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, colleges, and LEGE WITH A SPLENDID NEW 
branch city libraries. DORMITORY 
THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained musicians, 
to serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of music in church, school UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 
and community. Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a 


. : Definite Profession or to Continue in Ad- 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers exclusively. vanced Study. 
Graduate work for those qualified. For Information Address 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled builders by instruction in building THE PRESIDENT 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and 


principles of architecture. WANTED EVERYWHERE 


THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four-year courses in thirteen different trades, with academic Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 


work on the high school or college level, offered to students of 16 years of age and Cooks, ee” Stenographers, 
over. 


n Industrial 
Arthur Howe, President Hampton Inst., Va. Downingtow du 
maps and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
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iT Us KE, G E E IN % TITUT E vania Department of Public Instruction) 


SPECIALIZES 
In training good workers and good citizens and 

Founded by 
Booker T. Washington 


offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 
Healthy Climate Outside of City 
Offers exceptional opportunities for combining practical, voca- 
tional education with standard high school and college training. 


Faculty of College-trained Teachers 

Junior and Senior High School Courses 

Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
Recreation 

Standard High School courses, TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading to a diploma, 
and FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading to the Bachelor of Science degree are given. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT with 1850 acres of land offers a comprehensive 
four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a full four-year college course in Advanced 
Agriculture to train young men and women as Farm Demonstration and Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents, Teachers of Agriculture, and as Scientific Farmers. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES for boys comprises forty 
trades including Carpentry, Bricklaying, Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, 
Printing, Machine Shop Practice and Tailoring. 

THE WOMAN’S INDUSTRIES include Home Economics—Courses in Foods, Clothing, 
Millinery, Applied Art, Laundering, Household Management in addition to Home Crafts and 
Ladies’ Tailoring. 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are offered in Education for the training of Teachers 
in Elementary Schools, for Teachers in Mechanical Industries, in Business Practice, in Home 
Economics, and in Technical Arts. 

FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading to the Bachelor of Science degree are offered 
in Agriculture, Business, Education, Home Economics, and in Technical Arts. 

THE JOHN A. ANDREW MEMORIAL HOSPITAL and Nurse Training School pro- 


vides a three-year course in Nurse Training which qualifies its graduates for registration 
in all southern states. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terms, beginning 


June 8th and meeting the requirements of the Boards of Education of all southern states is 
conducted annually. 


Robert R. Moton, Principal William H. Carter, Treasurer 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
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For further information write 
J. 


H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 


HE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
9% SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 


The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 


Gives training in every branch of techni- 

cal Social Work and in addition offers 

special preparation for the special prob- 

lems which confront social workers in 
Negro Communities. 


For Further Information Address the 
Director 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 










500 Teachers 






100 Lawyers 












Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 


8T. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
(The Ancient City of Sumshine Lend) 















Junior Hicu 
Srniozr Hicu 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior Cotitece Courszs 
Par-MeEpIcAL AND VOCATIONAL CoursEs 








For further imfermation address 
MATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between 
North and South. 


CA REES Semester Credit System. 

B.A, B.S., and B. Ed. degrees. 
Advanced courses in Education. 
Certificates for high school teach- 
ing. 


RATING—Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland the State Board of 
Education of Maryland,—the Uni- 
versity Senate of the M. E. Church, 
—the Regents of the University of 


New York,—American Medical 
Association. 


POLICY—Co-educational. 
SITE—Eighty-five 


scenery, 





































acres, beautiful 


athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES — Equipped 
supervised. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—June 29 to 
August 7, 1931, 


INFORMATION: — Address 











and 



































LSON, Registrar, Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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600 Pastors and Missionaries 


400 Physicians and Dentists 





BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 





EDWARD N. 









LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED IN 1854 





A fully equipped and accredited 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Among its graduates have been: 


Theological Seminary 


1000 Business Men, Farmers, and others in 
social and government service and in pro- 


fessional study. 





Under Auspices American Mission Ase’a, 
287 ~Feurth ork, N.Y. 


Ave., New Y 
JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 


4m Institution accredited by the State ef 
Nerth Carolina 


cress IN@ COURSES IN sunien AND SEN- 
SCHOOL, PRE-MEDICAL, TEACH- 
Ing, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 


Christian but not Gonsentnegienst, Fine tradi- 
Buperier board and living conditions 
Limited eppertunities for self-help. One of the 
beautiful campuses in the South Lewest 

fees for highest grade of educatienal service. 


For full particulars write 


The Registrar 
BRICKS, N. C. 


iF 





St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_— «= «ee am ese am «am em am am oe is = 


Watchman Industrial School 


North Scituate, Rhode Island 
Rev. W. S. Holland, D.D., Pres. 


A character building and training school for boys 
and girls. A most ideal spot for health and 
training School site for 91 years For infor 
mation write the President. 
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Applications for admission should be made to 
President, WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, Lincoln University, Chester County, PENNSYLVANIA 





JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


(Formerly Biddle University) 











An “A” Class College for men only. 
A Standard Theological Seminary. 
Faculty composed of men representing 
some of the best colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. Ideal location. 
Seventy-five acres of land. Twenty- 
two buildings. First class equipment. 
Large endowment. 












H. L. McCROREY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 














LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 


seas RN ODIPME rose 
MeO EDUCATIONAL 
Offers the Following Courses: 
THEOLOGICAL HicH ScHoor 
LisperaL Arts AND SCIENCES 
Domestic Arts AND SCIENCES 
Music 


4 School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. All Athletics 
Next Session September 18 
For Information Address 
W. J. TR resident 



















SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 
“A” class college having a prestige in oo 


gro education. Given graduate snonmang: De 
universities of the North. With no hig! 


school, increasing emphasis is placed hm 
college standards and the promotion of col- 
lege spirit in scholarship and athletics. 
_ Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. 
in Home Economics. 


Special attention is given to the training 


of teachers. Terms saeursie. Send for 
catalog. Address: Ive ACOCK, Presi- 
dent, SHAW vr VERSITY, RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLIN 








Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 105 










































CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


2,691 Students from 38 States and 15 Foreign Countries 
8,094 Graduates from All Departments 


“Howard University is the only institution of higher learning in the United States for the 
education of the Negro race maintaining a complete university organization, including under- 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 
Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 


N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the educafion of Negro young men. 


Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 

FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNEXCELLED LOCATION. 
StrRoNG Facutry. 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


The Stenographers’ Institute 


popularly known as 


DUNCAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1221-23, 27 S. 17th St., and 1636 Manton St. 


A business school that trains a student to know 
and then to do. Spring term begins April 1, 1931. 


EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal 
Office 1227 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Work. 
A diploma from any of these courses makes a 
graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


graduate, graduate, and professional schools.” 


U. S. Bureau of Education Survey of Negro 
Colleges and Universities, Bulletin No, 7 


Comprising the Following Schools and Colleges 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and 
B.S. in Commerce 


College of Education: A.B. in Educa- 
tion, and B.S. in Education 

College of Applied Science: B.S. in Art, 
B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in Building 
Construction, B.S. in Civil Engineering, 
B.S. in Electrical Engineering, B.S. in 
Mechanical Engineering, and B.S. in 
Home Economics 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
New students and students returning may register for full credit at the beginning of any 
quarter except in Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy and Law 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SPRING QUARTER 
March 20, 1931 


School of Music: Mus. B. and B.S.M. 
Graduate Division: M.A., and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 

College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 


College of Pharmacy: Phar. C. and B.S, 
in Pharmacy 





For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 


Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live’ Athletic and Literary Interests 


COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 
Expenses Very Reasonable 


Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


GEORGIA NORMAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Albany, Georgia 


A branch of the University of Georgia 
under the supervision of the Georgia State 
Board of Education. 


Offers a four year high school course, two year 
normal course, two year junior college course, and 
two year teacher-training courses in Home Eco- 
nomics, Trades and Agriculture. 


Climate ideal. Large, modern, brick bulldings. 
Strong facul composed of teachers from best 
Northern institutions. Wholesome, christian at- 
mosphere. Expenses moderate. 


For further information, write 
J. W. HOLLEY, President 


BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Beautiful Campus. Modern Equipment. Student Self-Government. 


Exesliont Climate. 


4 progressive school for girls of discriminating yeasts. 


3 years High School 


4 years College 


For further information sddress: 
DAVID D. JONES, President 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


An Accredited 
‘Class A” College 


Founded 1867 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A four-year College Course is offered, 
including Pre-Medical and Teacher Train- 
ing features. 

A College Preparatory Department, 
Training School for Nurses and School 
for Religious and Social Workers are 
connected with the College. 

Thorough training, healthy environ- 
ment, Christian influences. 


For catalog and information write 
the Registrar, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


WONDERFUL JOBS 


IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
For men and women 17 to 60 
Are you eligible? 

Let us Advise you. 


New York Academy of Business 


447 Lenox Avenue 
Telephone—Tillinghast 2287 


——— 


THE CRISIS SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENT is always ready to offer what 
ever assistance it can in helping pa! 
ents select a school best fitted to the 
needs of a particular child. 
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THE Crisis 











Our New Rates to Crisis Agents BECOME INDEPENDENT 


make the handling of a LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 
CRISIS AGENCY 


WORTH YOUR TIME! Make $50 to $75 a week after learning the 


Sn APEX SYSTEM 
Director of Agencies, THE CRISIS, 


Se ae FOLLOWING SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


Scalp Massage, Electrical Manicuring 
—————————— 


and By Hand Skin Bleaching 
Technique and Art of Cultivating the Hair 

Marcel Waving Hot Oi! Treatments 
Electrical and Other Ther- Dyeing and Tinting 


THE Y. W. C. A. SCHOOL i ehh’? on apeutie Sealp Treat: Fasial Massage 
OF 


Hygiene and Sanitation Licht Thanawe 


VOCATIONAL AND TRADE TRAINING wv, a ne Se ie isle (lee 


Permanent Waving Mud Packs 
The Secretarial and Business School / : Violet Ray Treatments French Hairdressing 
ecre ~ bs : 
The Beauty Culture School The Music School yf F ie ‘ —— peak age \ 
The Dressmaking and Designing School : x : , natomy air Singeing 
Power Machine Operation . fy Special Shampoos French Curling 
Millinery and Other Dress Trades Special Rinses Eyebrow Arching 
Lamp Shade and Novelty Trades 


English and Practical Cultural Courses CLASSES AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS YOU CAN ENTER SCHOOL ANY TIME 


West 137th Street Branch | A RECENT GRADUATING CLASS PRICE REASONABLE — TERMS ARRANGED 
Young rns Christian Association 


the City of New York 


re ae pbb ad seven A Pp E x Cc 0 L L E G E 
200 W. 135th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 











Rust College BEAUTY? 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 2 i | No, we cannot all be beautiful 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully ee 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


—_ E. W. Wainwright 2"4,S°% 


Coll f Liberal Arts, Standard Asien 
ollege o ibera rts, andar 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, UND ERTAKERS 


Junior and Senior High Schools. and EMBALMERS 


OF SERVICE 
Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for ( H A P k L OF SINCERITY 
Laboratories. Enlarged Library. OF REDUCED COSTS 


Rates Reasonable 


For further information write | Complete Funerals $150 | 


i MAIN OFFICE 
President L. M. McCoy ? 162 W. 136th St., N. Y. City 
Holly Springs : Mississippi PHONE, EDG.—4-1086 
BRANCH OFFICE 
173 Main St., Nyack, N. Y. 
PHONE, NYACK 1039 





but we can be neat and attrac- 
tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show you 
how. 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 

"A School of Character” TE eee 
Co-Educational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Modern sore a oem Ls 2 1 es 
equipped dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. Large athletic field. ee 


Manual training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music. Teacher 
training, state certificates and placement bureau. 


EXPENSES MODERATE IDEALLY LOCATED SEND FOR CATALOG ze > Pena we - es ye 
JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President Morristown, Tennessee ing Scalp or any Hair Trouble, We want ou to 
try a _ jar of EAST INDIA HAIR GRO 

The Remedy contains medical properties a 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 


skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
WASHINGTON BUSINESS INSTITUTE hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color 
SECRETARIAL COURSES Can be used with Hot Iron. 

BOOKKEEPING STENOGRAPHY | an... 

ACCOUNTING TYPEWRITING 10c. Extra for Postage 

CIVIL SERVICE 
AGENTS OUTFIT 


NEW TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 9TH poo. 'l' Pressing Oll, 1 Face Cream. and 


Face Cream and 


% e Direction for Selling. $2.00. 25c Extra 
Day and Evening Sessions for Postage 





| 
| 
| 
| 


pone Liebling, B.C.S., B.S., in Ed., Director Rae Feld, Registrar 


Call MOnument 2-6086 | S. D. LYONS 


20 | 316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
|209 WEST 125¢h ST. nd ae NEW YORK CITY OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 











NO WOMAN CAN & 
BEV ATTRACTIVE... . 


a BEAUTIFUL 


Complexion... 


Use PORO VANISHING 
CREAM. It will make your 
skin smooth, clear and soft. 
It prevents that shiny look, 
and makes a perfect base for 
your powder. 


PORO Face Powder, Rouge 
with Matching Lip-stick 
which best blends with your 
complexion. Many shades to 
choose from. 


OR OF; 
CNL Ome db | 


“My mirror tells me that my hair and complexion never 
looked better. PORO Preparations are really wonderful” 


SOLD BY PORO AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
or order direct from— 


PORO COLLEGE 


4415 SOUTH PARKWAY PORO BLOCK, 44th to 45th ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Cc 








